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RADIO ANNOUNCING—A NEW 
SPEECH TECHNIQUE? 


By MEtvin ALLEN 
Announcer, The Columbia Broadcasting System 


It is only natural that our schools should have reached the point of 
including radio announcing in the curricula of speech departments, 
because, as this article will endeavor to explain, announcing embraces 
every phase of speech. Only in recent years has radio announcing 
come to the fore as a course of study in speech classes. Among the 
many reasons which can be advanced for this delay is that radio itself 
has not. been long with us. There was, and is, much to be learned 
about this comparatively new use of speech fundamentals. At the out- 
set it should be noted that something new is being learned about radio 
announcing every day (and, fortunately, by the announcers). 


What is announcing? Certainly it involves much more than the 
mere reading of words from a manuscript into a microphone ; although, 
of course, an announcer must be able to read well. Just as in acting, 
public speaking, or reading aloud, there must be a high regard for the 
import of the written words—the phase of speech known as interpreta- 
tion. This matter of interpretation is a tremendous stumbling block in 
the way of many announcers who aspire to be outstanding in their 
field. A difference in interpretative ability is one of the big reasons 
one announcer will forge to the front while another will remain in a 
rut, everything else being equal. I have seen on my own staff a fine 
illustration of the point. Two announcers joined the staff at the same 
time, both with equally good voices. After a few months one of them 
began to receive more important assignments, while the other remained 
in the same groove he occupied from the very beginning. The former 
had a keen sense of interpretation ; the latter gave little thought to what 
he was reading. 


An announcer must give as much attention to what he is reading 
as to how he is reading. To put it more pointedly, the listening audi- 
ence should be concerned only with what the announcer is saying, and 
not aware of how he is saying it. Generally, if the audience is con- 
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scious only of what is being said, the announcer has pretty well taken 
care of the “how” it is being said. There have been numerous cases 
of announcers on the networks who lost their value because they were 
under the mistaken impression that “sounding good” was the only 
essential to successful announcing. 


A good announcer must be a fairly good actor. It isn’t meant by 
that statement that the announcer must have “trod the boards” in order 
properly to read his lines in the event he is written into a script, al- 
though, of course, such training would stand him in good stead for 
such an assignment. To clarify that statement let us resort to an ex- 
ample. Assume that an announcer has been selected to present the 
commercial announcements on a program. His usual style of reading, 
perhaps, would call for a conversational, or intimate, reading, but the 
sponsor desires the announcements to be “punched,” that is, read vig- 
orously. In order to accede to the sponsor’s request, the announcer 
must be able to act in order to punch the announcements in a manner 
that sounds convincing, natural, and not forced. 


Further to illustrate this point, the announcer is required to handle 
a variety of programs ranging from symphony orchestras to musical 
aggegations imbued with the spirit of swing; from a singer of operatic 
arias to a crooner of popular melodies ; from interviewing a statesman 
to presenting the ace comedian of the airwaves. He is often required, 
within a single announcement, to introduce a program with a dramatic 
outburst, followed by an immediate drop into a conversational tone for 
the commercial announcement, and then into a narrative style for the 
purpose of setting the scene. An announcer is forced to change his 
style of announcing to suit the program or idea. In making these rapid 
changes, isn’t he acting? In passing, it may be interesting to note, for 
the purpose of class discussion, that a legitimate actor is not necessarily 
a good radio announcer. 


In broadcasts of special events, such as sports, banquets, parades, 
and conventions, the announcer must possess the ability to paint a 
verbal picture of what is happening, in his own words, without benefit 
of script—ad libbing. Most of the time the announcer knows well in 
advance the event he is going to broadcast and is enabled to do re- 
search in preparation, gathering notes of which he makes use while 
on the air. Here we have the same principles that are involved in 
extemporaneous public speaking. Moreover, it is clear that the princi- 
ples of impromptu speaking may be involved here, for something may 
transpire at the scene of the broadcast which was wholly unanticipated. 
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A great many of the special news events fall into this latter classifica- 
tion, as in the instance of the Hindenburg disaster. 


Through it all must exist the element of communicativeness, al- 
though the lack of an immediate, personal audience-contact may be dis- 
tressing to one accustomed to the platform. It cannot be denied that 
the physical conditions of radio speech set it apart from the rest of the 
field as a specialty. But the announcer who may have been attuned 
to a live audience soon overcomes any handicaps in this respect. He 
must, however, visualize an audience, but not, as has been said in the 
past, an audience of 20,000,000 listeners. Preferably, he should picture 
a family group, or an individual, and talk to that unit as representative 
of the whole, just as the platform speaker in an address speaks first 
to one individual member of his audience, and then to another while 
his remarks are intended for the consumption of the entire assembly. 


I have found that my college speech training has been of in- 
estimable value to me in meeting the many problems which arise from 
time to time. For example, I encountered one difficulty before I an- 
nounced my first network program. After taking the audition which 
led to a position on the announcing staff, I was told that I over- 
enunciated to the point of sounding meticulous. You see, surprisingly 
enough, the networks in recent years have grown away from the type 
of speech which is too “nice,” or too precise. It should be distinct, 
forceful, and convincing—human, and not pompous or affected. Read- 
ing aloud in private with a view of acquiring greater flexibility in 
delivery—paying more attention to what rather than how—overcame 
this difficulty. 


After a while I became aware of a recurring burr in my voice at 
the end of sentences, which was due to using a pitch too low and a lack 
of sufficient breath to produce a pure sound. This was eliminated by 
watching and improving my breathing while reading aloud. Improper 
phrasing provided another obstacle, which was overcome by marking 
scripts for upward, downward, and sustained inflections, and for 
timing. 

I also discovered that gestures play an important role in an- 
nouncing. Just as in delivering a public address, the use of gestures 
gives a “lift” to the voice that makes the announcement sound more 
convincing, particularly when selling a product in a commercial an- 
nouncement. 


I am often asked what has happened to my southern accent on 
the air. At first I was unable to give a satisfactory explanation be- 
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cause I was never conscious of having lost it when I spoke into the 
microphone. After a bit of reflection the only reason I could advance 
was this: while participating in debating and dramatics at college, and 
studying speech courses, I constantly heard the phrase: “Enunciate 
clearly!” At first, whenever I was engaged in any of these activities, 
I always thought of that admonition and strived to utter each syllable 
very carefully. In time it became a subconscious thing that went to 
work when I performed before an audience. Now, more than ever, 
that subconscious activity, born of my speech training, stands me in 
mighty good stead. 


It would be easy to go on at length illustrating how thoroughly 
radio announcing embraces almost every phase of speech study. Al- 
though the notion may exist that radio announcing is a completely new 
thing, these few examples indicate that the same principles which make 
a conversation or public address effective are still at work in radio. 
In other words, radio announcing does not involve a new speech tech- 
nique, strictly speaking, but an adherence to the basic rules of speech. 
A good announcer must be well trained in all the phases of speech. 
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THE VALUES OF TOURNAMENT 
DEBATING 


By Lionet CrocKER 
Denison University 


Although much can be said against tournament debating much 
more can be said in its favor. Coaches of debate are finding tourna- 
ments useful as is witnessed by their rapid growth. What are the 
educational values in tournament debating? One of the most important 
values is the opportunity afforded to remedy a mistake soon after it 
has been made. Suppose a student has not made the most of his re- 
buttal material in one debate round. Suppose he has left a question 
hanging in the air. In the next round he keeps his senses and presses 
his advantage. Glenn Frank has said that the time to learn anything 
is just before we use it. If students have been stumped by some ques- 
tion during one debate round they can look up the answer to this ques- 
tion and use it in the next round. Education proceeds apace. 


Mental and physical stamina are required of the successful de- 
bater in a tournament. It requires a healthy mind in a healthy body 
to stand six hours of listening intently and speaking to the point. Ex- 
cept perhaps on the athletic field there is no such protracted demand 
made upon the participant. Tournament debating is almost profes- 
sional in its intensity. The liberal arts student needs more of this 
rigorous training. 


In a short space of time a student sees his own weaknesses. He 
is like a prize fighter in a ring that must take round after round of 
punishment. If he is in poor condition that fact will be pointed out 
to him. Sometimes debate coaches need to have their advice reinforced. 
Brilliant but lazy students need such jolts. 


Mental agility is taught by a rapid fire of different attacks on a 
question. Good college debating does not depend upon the briefs of 
handbooks. Each team works out its own case. Students who like 
mental stimulation relish different attacks on the same question. 


All the compulsions of working for a decision operate in a tourna- 
ment. There are many arguments against decisions but as an educa- 
tional technique the decision has its values. To be tested four times 
in one day is healthy. If the test does not show up so well the student 
knows that something is the matter. Usually it is lack of preparation. 
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Four defeats can not be laid to the prejudice of a judge. All the evils 
of judging tend to disappear in a debate tournament. 


An educational value lies in the fact that a number of students can 
gain experience at a low cost. Traveling costs money. A debate with 
an institution sixty miles away costs at least ten dollars, counting mile- 
age and meals. For the same amount a team can have four debates. 
With the emphasis today on the training of a number of students debate 
budgets can be stretched by means of the debate tournament. 


Not all the variations of the debate tournament can be taken up 
in this short article but the novice debate holds many educational values 
to which attention should be called. Not all students who would like 
to debate are potential first-class material. Yet those who string along 
with the debate squad ought to be given a chance. The novice tourna- 
ment with or without decisions provides for them. 


Tournaments are easy to set up. Any state can profitably run a 
tournament. In Ohio the state is divided into two geographical divi- 
sions. Before the Christmas recess these divisions meet in tourna- 
ment and each one selects by elimination three teams to represent it 
in the finals in the state capitol. These six teams have four rounds 
of debating and after the last round scores are computed. If there is 
a tie another debate is held to determine the winner. Each participat- 
ing school pays $7.50 into the treasury. This pays office expenses and 
judging costs for the finals. Coaches of the eliminated teams serve 
as judges and receive $20.00 for their day’s work. 


The supreme value of all this is that the best brains of the youth of 
the state meet. What this assembling of the future leaders of the 
democracy means only time can tell. Friendships are started at these 
tournaments that last as long as life lasts. A fellowship among the 
debate coaches is developed that makes for friendly feeling among the 
institutions of the state. 


These are but a few of the educational values of tournament de- 
bating which account for the rapid growth of this type of college ac- 
tivity on American college campuses. 
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POLISHING OFF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
PLAY 


By KATHARINE ANNE OMMANNEY 
North High School, Denver, Colo. 


Finish and polish in a high school play is primarily the result of 
the attitude and artistic standards of the director and his ability to 
inspire his cast and backstage crew with his ideals. High school stu- 
dents take a keen delight in achieving skill in acting and staging if 
they once understand its importance in the success of their play and 
their own personal development; it is the schoo! director’s opportu- 
nity to build up high artistic standards and fight for them, if need be, 
until they become an intrinsic part of the production of his plays. 


Naturally, the first step toward a satisfying performance is a clear 
understanding of the theme, mood, and background of the play itself 
on the part of the cast and crew emphasized from the first reading 
rehearsal and carried on thru the line and business ones. As soon as 
the action of the entire play has been set, the accurate memorizing of 
lines should be insisted upon, for no finish can be obtained until the 
words and essential movement are practically subconscious. If the 
usual five week rehearsal period is being used, the last two weeks 
should constitute the finishing work and the memorizing should be 
complete by that time. 


From the standpoint of the actor, this polishing off period should 
bring the creative joy of developing the nuances of vocal inflection 
and pantomime which make his character live for himself and his audi- 
ence ; mannerisms of movement, distinctive bodily attitudes, and subtle 
coloring of lines can only begin to grow with complete identification 
with his role. During the last two weeks, he should handle the actual 
props he will have in the performance in order to time their use accur- 
ately. If he is to wear period costumes, swords, or even hats—an arti- 
cle of apparel almost extinct in an adolescent boy’s scheme of things— 
he should become accustomed to them until they seem a part of him, 
not extraneous impedimenta to interfere with his vocal and bodily re- 
actions; even make-up should be applied to create a more clarified 
characterization for himself and the other members of the cast. Thus 
he will gradually become completely identified with his role and its 
relation to the play as a whole, and he can be enticed away from the 
too common faults of stealing scenes, losing his character, and acting 
only on his cues. 
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From the director’s standpoint, the finishing rehearsals should be 
used to establish the tempo of the production as a whole while varying 
the movements of contrasted scenes. He should definitely speed up 
cues, eliminate irrelevant action, clarify speech, while assisting the 
young people to point their lines and hold their pauses. Beginning by 
working with his cast on the stage, he should gradually drift back in 
the auditorium permitting larger and larger units of the play to pro- 
gress without interruption while he notes the clarity and blending of 
voices, the general balance and beauty of the stage picture, and the 
total effectiveness of the production from all parts of the house. 


As a producer, the director must use the finishing rehearsals to 
train the crew in general backstage management with particular stress 
laid upon swift, efficient handling of sets, props, and furniture. He 
should insist upon careful and noiseless activity and the exact place- 
ment of flats and furniture both on stage and at the backings of doors 
and windows. Usually the lighting causes the greatest worry, for only 
actual trying out can get the desired effects which are always rendered 
difficult by limited and inflexible equipment and administrative regu- 
lations ; the blocking out of shadows, bringing out of color combina- 
tions, and emphasizing high points of interest demand tireless effort 
best put in in special crew rehearsals without the cast being present. 
The dressing of the stage is also one of the most difficult phases of 
the later rehearsals ; obtaining and placing correctly pictures, hangings, 
atmospheric props so they will form an unobtrusive and harmonizing 
part of the stage picture without attracting attention to themselves 
should never be left to last minute inspiration or accident—this rule 
also applies to the costume accessories, coiffures, and other details. 
Getting all such matters settled before the final rehearsals forces the 
director to use all his weapons of bullying, coaxing, flattering and brib- 
ing but the tears and disaster that so often make one dress rehearsal 
a nightmare when everything has been left to the last minute can be 
avoided, as well as a slipshod performance, so the struggle is worth the 
price. 


Thus, after approximately ten days of detailed work on acting and 
staging, it is possible to have three first class dress rehearsals, the last 
one of which may be attended by a selected audience in order for laughs 
and other reactions to be caught and prepared for. 


It may be objected that such careful rehearsing will cause young 
actors to go stale. Again the attitude of the director must determine 
the success or failure of his production. He must create a dynamic 
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enthusiasm for fine achievement during rehearsals, never permitting 
aimless discussion, silly horseplay or superficial running thru scenes. 
Purposeful activity never becomes stale but results in the development 
of the ideals all dramatic leaders should strive toward in the educational 
field—artistic production, cooperative and efficient activity, and poised, 
successful participants. 


HOW DO YOU PUT THE FINISH ON 
A PRODUCTION? 


By FRANK FowLeR 
University of Kentucky 
How do I put the finish on a production? I have been asked that 
question hundreds of times and, to be truthful, each time the question 
throws me into a state of mental confusion and uncertainty. When I 
have finally summoned a few vague statements and have given some- 
thing that approximates a satisfactory answer (at least, the questioner 
goes away!) I make a quick and fervent prayer, begging that my last 
questioner and my next-to-the-last questioner may never meet—at 
any rate not in front of me. For the answer has as many variations 
as there are plays. 


When all is said and done, regardless of how many various tricks 
and methods a director may employ, basically the finishing of the pro- 
duction may fall into one of two broad categories, which are themselves 
broad directing techniques. An advocate of one school starts putting 
into the first rehearsal everything he has in mind for the production. 
A director in this group has the advantage of assuming, and probably 
of assuming correctly, that his actors come to his first rehearsal with 
the emotional and intellectual equipment not only to read a line cor- 
rectly, but also convincingly. With this assumption as a premise he 
may well proceed immediately to create mood, tempo, spirit, and color. 
As the actor becomes more proficient, tonal varieties will of course be 
introduced, discarded, reintroduced, crescendoes and diminuendoed ; 
the andante and allegro possibilities of each scene may be experimented 
with many times before a satisfactory timed result is achieved; the 
relative positions of actor to actor, actor to set, actor to furniture, and 
all to lights will be altered ad weariosa—but altered, developed, supple- 
mented or subtracted, as the best of directors will not only have—but 
want—to do, in this school the final polishing has been started at the 
very first rehearsal. Fortunate is the director who may depend upon 
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matured intellect, emotional flexibility, and trained talents, because he 
has a glimpse of what the final result will be from the moment he 
starts working on his production. 


If the director is not so fortunate, and few are, he must adjust 
his methods to the many-sided problem which each play presents. Fre- 
quently this means that much of the characterization specified by the 
author must be made to compromise with the physical, mental, and 
vocal limitations of the few ambitious, but often misguided, actors at 
his disposal. The outstanding problem in this type of work is the heart- 
breaking inexperience of the people with whom the director must deal, 
and, realizing this problem, he must plan his procedure accordingly. 


Few of his actors will be able to do more at first than merely 
memorize the play. Explanation of the subtleties of the play’s signifi- 
cance or analysis of motivation will have little effect at the first meet- 
ings of young people inexperienced in theatre practice. Spending time 
in preliminary explanation usually means a duplication of labors, for 
it will almost invariably have to be done again later. The average 
director working with a novice, or a group of novices, contents him- 
self in the play’s first rehearsals with the mere memorizing of lines 
and the planning of fundamental moves or business. These mechanical 
details of acting once out of the way, the director can then proceed, in 
so far as possible, to develop each character to the full extent of each 
actor’s capabilities. Granted, the finish is not necessarily guaranteed, 
but the director may be confident that an actor will have assurance in 
the purely technical phases of his work. The finish, if it is to be 
achieved, must be added during the last week of rehearsal. 


Having once established the basic business of the play, and having 
removed all scripts from the actor’s hands, the director may proceed 
in a somewhat orderly fashion to introduce the other elements he hopes 
te bring to his production. If the play is given a five-week rehearsal 
schedule and the first week is sacrificed to memorizing and business, 
the second and third weeks are available for the development of char- 
acterization. It may not be wise to undertake more than one act at a 
meeting and frequently the limited rehearsal period does not permit a 
director to do much concentrated character study with his actors. 
Herein comes the necessity of individual extra-rehearsal work with 
each actor. These sessions will put the finish on the individual char- 
acterization. 


Then, hoping against hope that the actor will remember his lines, 
his business, and his characterization, the director may in his next week 
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advance, tremulously perhaps, toward the development of mood and 
tempo. This is much more than mere stress on picking up cues or 
holding pauses, but should include an effort to bring to the group as 
a whole an understanding of what the director feels that the author 
has created. To be sure, all of this explanatory work should have been 
introduced at the first meeting of the cast, but it must be assumed 
that the average of acting ability with which most directors have to con- 
tend is abysmal, and that most of the actors can cope with but one thing 
at a time. 


Some directors may find in a given cast a few actors who are 
blessed with previous experience, a few more who have just a smatter- 
ing of theatre practice (plus a lot of elocution—heaven help the direc- 
tors!), a feeble glimpse of understanding, and limited emotional ca- 
pacities, and many more who have nothing but a desire to act, or who 
have cars available for errands, socially influential mothers, or fathers 
on the Board of Trustees. Given these almost unsurmountable diffi- 
culties to cope with in casting, these directors may take to heart the 
slogan of a well known manufacturer of crepe paper, who advises, 
“Work for effect first—finish if you have time.” In such a sorry 
state a director must place most of his dependence upon the few ex- 
perienced actors, bring out their greatest abilities, utilize their assets, 
call forth each trick they may know, and then with those few as leaders 
setting an example, try to leaven the loaf. 


Handicapped with a miscellaneous and heterogeneous group of 
talents a director may well despair of ever attaining a finish to his 
play. Let him take hope, however, in the salvation presented to him 
by the physical production. Here he can be sure, by dint of hard labor 
and mental sweat, of getting just what he wants, needs, and ought to 
have. It is in his province, and within the realm of probability, that 
he can place the furniture and decoration astutely and thereby achieve 
accessibility, convenience, and style. He will find reward for his 
painstaking and insistence in the reaction of his players to a well 
planned and appointed setting. The poorest actors will find their jobs 
easier because of the careful work done by the director to eliminate 
mental and physical hazards. Scatter rugs, hassocks, poorly placed 
small tables, precarious bric-a-brac—all these would never be allowed 
entrance on a stage frequented by novice actors. 


By the same token costumes with long trains, large flowing 
sleeves (if tea is to be served!) and the like would never deck the new 
actor; a degree of confidence and ease can be attained by an insistence 
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that pins are never substitutes for good sewing. By dogged effort a 
director can meet his actors half way and avoid the pitfalls of a bro- 
ken seam, a pulled thread, slipping shoulder straps, a weakened button 
—all of which do more to devastate the performance of an inexperi- 
enced actor than weeks of rehearsal have done to build him up. 


By planning his lights, creating light areas, and establishing in the 
minds of his cast long before performance where these areas are, the 
director can eliminate for his actors the harrowing experience of 
“fighting for a spot.” Nothing is more distracting to an actor than to 
come to performance and have to alter all his business in order to stay 
in the light—and nothing is more disconcerting to an audience than to 
lose an actor in the dark recesses of a poorly lighted stage. The direc- 
tor can avoid these problems by a careful light rehearsal well in advance 
of performance, and thereby gain another point in his effort to bring 
a finish to his raw material. 


It seems almost unnecessary to add that it might be well for a 
director to be sure that his set won’t fall down in performance. Though 
few may fall, many totter, and the actor bears the brunt. The waving 
walls in which a door is placed continue to remain an ever-present 
menace to a successful scene. Who has not seen a beautifully acted 
sequence utterly ruined by too frugal time spent in bracing a door-flat? 
If an audience is amused—sometimes to the point of a titter—by wav- 
ing walls, or by the precarious picture which slides into a slightly 
drunken angle under emotional strain—can you expect an actor to be 
able to surmount that obstacle? Obviously, no. So the careful direc- 
tor takes the bull by its stage-braces and anchors everything perma- 
nently and solidly, and after the terrors of a final dress rehearsal, he 
may induce sleep by steadily thinking that, at all odds, the set will 
stand up for the next twenty-four hours! A carefully thought-out and 
carried through production will contribute much to the ultimate and 
desired finish, and will cover a modicum of the multitudinous sins of 
the actors. 


A director may give a thoroughly trained and experienced group 
props, costumes, lights, set, and make-up, all at one fell swoop, with 
no fear of too completely bewildering his proteges, but with the news- 
ters, he will do well to give them one thing at a time. For instance, if a 
play is to be given a Monday evening opening, and all equipment is 
available on the preceding Thursday, it will be well to initiate the cast 
by degrees into the use of their tools, adding completed set, props, 
lights, costumes, and make-up successively. 
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Thursday night may introduce the actors to their sets, if the sets 
have not been available before this. The crew needed for shifting 
may be regimented that afternoon, and rehearsed as seriously as 
though they were actors. If each man understands his job, what is 
his duty, what flats he removes or puts in place, and where each set is 
stored, he not only learns his work so far in advance of performance 
that he moves just as well-directed as an actor, but he also feels that 
some share of the responsibility for the play’s success rests on him, and 
therefore he does his stint with greater dispatch and effectiveness. 
This imposes on the director the necessity of a meeting with his stage 
manager, in which together they carefully list each item of scenery 
used, allocate the storage space, assign to each crew member a portion 
of the work, and number each move. The stage manager’s chart, 
which he takes to his first crew rehearsal would have such items as: 


Move 1: Jones—remove left hinged flat. 
Smith—bring in stone wall. 
Brown—loosen back left flats and carry off. 


Move 2: Jones—bring back ballustrade. 
Smith—take off up left arch. 
Brown—carry on rock piece. 

etc., etc. 


If the crew begins on Thursday to identify itself with the “run- 
ning of the show” each rehearsal thereafter will gain in efficiency, and 
set changes will be made more rapidly, with less marginal errors. This 
awakes in the actor a consciousness of craftsmanlike work being done 
about him, and inspires him to greater effort, giving likewise to the 
director a confidence that technically at least he need not fret. 


At the same rehearsal let the properties be introduced—furniture 
not only must be placed but each hand prop be made available. There 
is all the difference in the world between sitting on the stool or box 
used in rehearsals and in the large over-stuffed wing-back chair used 
in the performance. The casual little things which make a situation 
seem life-like—leaning on backs of chairs, against a mantel, perching 
or the arms of another’s chair, kneeling on foot-stools, and on ad in- 
finitum—can all be introduced as the furniture is brought into the 
rehearsal—the sooner the better, and the quicker the production is giv- 
en a semblance of finish. 


On Friday, in addition to Thursday’s setting and properties, cos- 
tumes should be used with all of their accessories. If the play requires 
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full-length skirts, trains, or capes, an actress should have previously 
acquainted herself with the difficulties involved, by wearing some long 
and full garment during rehearsal so that she will avoid at the last 
minute the uncertainties of going up and down steps with treacherous 
skirts. For instance if a train is to be worn, the smart actress will 
have fortified herself by wearing during rehearsal a calico train, so 
that not only she, but also the actors playing with her, can judge park- 
ing space. Types of shoes imposed by the period or style of the cos- 
tume should be approximated during the rehearsals to avoid incongru- 
ity during performance. There are many other details of posture, 
movement, and general deportment which the unusual costume imposes 
upon the actor, so the oftener an actor can rehearse with these restrict- 
ing elements, the better his performance will be. 


The director can save himself much unhappiness if lights are used 
at the rehearsal in which costumes are introduced. By testing the light 
color on the costumes he may gain a harmony between all the elements 
of his production which will contribute much to its ultimate beauty. 


Saturday evening’s rehearsal should add make-up as the final 
segment of the whole. Beards, moustaches, wigs, and unusual coif- 
fures may cause an actor much embarrassment unless he has ample 
time to make them a part of his characterization. It is supposed, of 
course, that actor and director will have collaborated on unusual char- 
acter make-up well in advance of this rehearsal. It is seldom feasible 
to introduce a complete make-up of the cast until the other trouble- 
some details have been eliminated. But several make-up rehearsals are 
advisable, because it takes a degree of mental maturity on the part of 
an actor to make an adjustment in the course of his rehearsal to*the 
somewhat distorted picture which his fellow actors present in the ex- 
aggerated grease paints, and to the realization that the audience has a 
remedial perspective on those same faces. 


Sunday night, then, should find everything in readiness for a re- 
hearsal in which every phase of production has been corrected and 
which each member of the cast and staff approaches with the earnest- 
ness and sincerity of complete performance. In so far as possible, 
no suggestion of a rehearsal: should be allowed to enter the conduct 
of this “run-through-without-an-audience.” This may be the most dif- 
ficult of all performances, but it provides excellent training, for the 
actors will learn therefrom to “give their all” without the aid of audi- 
ence reactions. This same evening the actors will be able to give their 
performance without the troublesome worries of a new set, strange 
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lights, awkward furniture, restricting costumes, and ludicrous make-up. 
There should be a finish to this performance. 


One other detail, not unintentionally left to the last but rather 
saved for special emphasis, is the question of prompting. It has been 
found that if an actor knows that he will not be prompted he will de- 
velop an initiative and a resourcefulness which will come to his rescue 
in most situations, and eliminate those dismal moments when the 
prompter takes the “spotlight of attention.” The prompter can be 
shifted from his book-holding position to one of secretarial aid on the 
Thursday night’s rehearsal when set and props are introduced. From 
this moment through the run of the play, the prompter may become the 
note-taker. During the final rehearsal period he (or most probably 
she) should sit with the director to take his notes and, although watch- 
ing the script, never volunteer to help an actor when he at one time or 
another begins struggling for a line. Four nights of this type of re- 
hearsal will show the actor where his weak spots are, warn him of the 
necessity of correcting these spots, and train him in the mysterious art 
of “covering up” the mistakes of others as well as his own. These re- 
hearsals will bring out whatever innate ability the actor may have to 
meet any and all situations. 


The absence of the prompter and the gradual recession of the 
director from stage to auditorium gives the actors and their support- 
ing staff a sense of the unity of the whole play, and of the importance 
of whole-hearted participation. 


How do I put the finish on a production? I never directed a play 
or participated in a play on which the finish was all that I wanted or 
hoped for, and I daresay the director doesn’t live who was ever thor- 
oughly satisfied with his foster child—scrubbed, combed, and pomaded 
as it may be! 
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CHORIC SPEAKING 


By Harvey Scott Hincxs* 
State Teachers College, Memphis 


Choric speaking is the newest pedagogical “fad” in the field of 
speech. Its value as a tool of learning must be established by experi- 
mentation and practice, despite the fact that choric speaking has a ven- 
erable ancestry dating from the chorus of the Greek drama. Unfor- 
tunately our “fadist,” seizing avidly upon this latest device of show- 
manship, muddies the waters and dams up the stream of natural de- 
velopment. The real teacher will enter upon a new approach to his 
subject cautiously, respectfully, and fully equipped for the venture. 


The objectives upon which choric speaking can hope to establish 
itself are the development in the individual of the appreciation of 
poetry and the realization of rhythm and melody of speech patterns. 
This cannot be realized by too much dependence upon the baton. Here- 
in lies the pitfall in choric speaking. To attain the quickest results 
(school administrators demand results) the rhythm, tempo, and in- 
terpretation too often are imposed upon the group by the director of 
the speech choir. An excellent “show” is staged; but the gain to the 
individual is doubtful. 


Certainly, successful teaching is measurable only in the growth of 
the individual pupil. The director of the speech choir, then, must act 
as a guide; he must through discussion and example draw out of each 
member of the group a sense of rhythm, tone quality, tempo, and cli- 
max, leading to interpretation. He must make use of sight reading of 
much poetry over against the mastery of a few poems. This entails, 
necessarily, that each director shall be naturally endowed with an in- 
stinct for verse patterns, that he shall have a background of knowl- 
edge of literature, and that he shall have had training in the technique 
of choric speaking, or at least have acquired a knowledge of that 
technique through reading and study. 


And yet, choric speaking can, and does, provide a constructively 
stimulating experience to both the audience and the participants. By 
its very uniqueness—unique to this generation—it arrests the atten- 
tion of the listener. Although he is familiar with responsive readings 


*Editor’s Note: As we go to press, word comes of the untimely death of 
Mr. Hincks on January 29, 1938, in Memphis, as a result of burns sustained two 
days before. 
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in church services, nevertheless he has never thought of the effort as 
other than the desultory reading it too often is. For the first time in 
his life he has become aware of the fact that a poem is a sound pat- 
tern rich in emotional connotation. A poem has suddenly come to life. 
His acquired antipathy for poetry breaks down. 


I say acquired antipathy designedly. Every college teacher of 
English or of speech, each year is appalled at the wall of resistance 
the average student raises against poetry. The few who admit a lik- 
ing for poetry make the confession shyly, even shame-facedly. Yet 
these same students back in their primary school days were definitely 
responsive to verse. The teacher in the grades will testify to that 
fact. What has happened in the interim to build up this barrier? Has 
our insistence upon an attainment in the skill of silent reading to the 
complete neglect in the skill of oral reading been a contributing factor? 


We justify that over-emphasis, fallaciously I think, by the argu- 
ment that efficiency in the skill of silent reading will be paralleled by 
efficiency in oral reading. I have not found this to be true. This 
much however, is obvious: skill in oral reading (I refer to reading 
aloud at sight) is paralleled by skill in silent reading. That is to say, 
then, that deficiency in oral reading does not necessarily mean defi- 
ciency in mental capacity. There are many students who can glean 
the facts from the printed page easily and effectively, but who are 
totally unaware of the emotional content of what they have read. The 
very training which has made them proficient in effective silent read- 
ing (that is, getting the factual content) has built up a barrier against 
emotional content and hence thwarted effective oral reading. Such 
students read in what I call a “glib monotone.” They pronounce the 
words correctly, each word is stressed and timed alike, there is no in- 
fection or modulation (tone quality), and the voice is pitched in a 
monotone. They are “tone deaf.” For them poetry doesn’t “click,” 
or, at most, it is an eye pattern held into form by meter and rhyme. 


Another contributory factor to this general aversion to poetry is 
the insistence of teachers of literature upon the scansion of poetry. 
As a guide to understanding of definite stanza patterns, the practice 
has value; but as a key to reading poetry, scansion works more harm 
than good. Pitch and duration of the vowel are not indigenous qual- 
ities to English words; hence, for us, meter has evolved into stressed 
and unstressed syllables. Too rigid adherence to English meters in- 
evitably results in a sing-song reading of poetry. In poetry, thought 
accent and meter accent are only approximately parallel. Students 
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study poetry without ever hearing poetry read aloud. Biographical and 
historical data, interesting and valuable as settings to the poems, be- 
come matters of prime importance. Naturally, such distortion of 
values nurtures the belief that poetry is a pattern on a printed page. 


We must teach the student to listen. Imitation is one of the basic 
principles of learning to speak. It holds equally true of the adult as 
of the infant. But what standard is the student to follow? Fortunate- 
ly, phonograph recordings of individual readings and of group readings 
provide the necessary models, and there are numerous records of such 
material now on the market. Repetition is an essential step in the 
learning process. The phonograph record places before the student a 
norm that may be repeated at will. Assimilation of a given style of 
reading takes place almost unconsciously. It is the business of the 
teacher to see that this acquired style does not become an affectation. 


Slavish imitation should be discouraged. Lead the study of the 
reading into an understanding of why a given tempo, pitch, or inflec- 
tion was used for a given line. If possible have records of different 
readings of the same poem. Point out and explain the variation in in- 
terpretation. Have the student realize that there is not necessarily 
one correct interpretation, but that a poem may, and should, be inter- 
preted according to the understanding of the reader of what the poem 
has to say. Interpretation should be a personal experience; it should 
never be imposed upon the reader by a director. 


Encourage the student, or group of students as the case may be, 
to read aloud at sight a wide range of material. Approached in this 
attitude, verse reading can develop an appreciation of poetry and en- 
rich the speech patterns of the individual. In so far as these objec- 
tives are attained, can choric speaking justify its existence and place 
in a speech curriculum. 
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THE MAIN FUNCTION OF THE 
TEACHER OF SPEECH 


By L. R. FRANKEL 
New York City 


The teaching of speech is one of the earliest professions, preced- 
ing even that honorable ancient, medicine. Its inception dates back to 
that dim prehistoric era when primitive man first found voice and 
thought and wished to share his discovery. 


From that early beginning, the teaching of speech has come down 
to us, uninterruptedly, in much the same form as practiced by our an- 
cestors. Moreover, despite the increasing specialization, the home has 
never surrendered to the school the teaching of speech to our infants 
and children. So well do amateurs of the home, mother, father, uncle, 
grandmother, et al, perform this function, that fully ninety-five per cent 
of our children achieve a mastery of speech good enough to escape 
unfavorable notice, by the time they enter school. 


It is to this ninety-five per cent, that great mass of our student 
population, who speak well enough to escape unfavorable notice, that 
the attention of our professional teachers of speech should be directed. 


Teaching in a democracy is predicated upon two propositions. 
The subject matter must be utilitarian; that is, it must bear some 
relation to the needs of the community. And, the yardstick of meas- 
urement is the mean or average; since a democracy is governed by 
and for the great mass of average people, its progress, politically, so- 
cially and educationally, is determined not by the percentiles above 
nor below the average but by the progress of our average man. 


Our teachers of speech have lost contact with reality; they have 
ceased to reflect the needs of their community. Despite the fact that 
we have no lack of leaders, they still continue to take the few gifted 
individuals and turn them into masters of verbal pyrotechnics. 


On the other hand, for every speaker sent forth by our schools, 
there are roughly ten thousand or so members of our great audience. 
These are the members of our body politic, our average citizens. Be- 
cause of their economic and social status they will never, in their entire 
lives, be called upon to make a speech. They will never welcome a dis- 
tinguished visitor, or make an after-dinner speech or even lay a corner- 
stone. Their sole function is to listen to their more gifted and more 
eminent contemporaries. 
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Yet theirs is a very important function. They sit on juries and 
decide the fate of their fellow men. They vote on budgets, on national 
policies and upon officials. They are the backbone of our country 
and upon their “yea” or “nay” depends our fate as well as theirs. 


What preparation do they receive? What training do we teachers 
of speech give them for this important function? We send these peo- 
ple forth, unprepared, to pass upon our lives, upon their own and upon 
everyone’s else. Our very civilization lies in the balance of their crude 
weighings of issues while we teachers of speech go blithely on our way. 


The main function of teachers of speech, I insist, is not the prepa- 
ration of perfect speakers, but of perfect listeners. We have need, all 
democracies need, critical, intelligent audiences. It is our duty as 
teachers of speech to develop thinking listeners and so aggregate them 
to a critical audience. 


I repeat, our great duty is to concentrate upon the great average. 
We must teach them to weigh and to select. They must be made im- 
pervious to the appeal of emotions as much as possible and be taught 
to consider the facts as calmly as possible. They must be shown where 
and how facts may be obtained that they may gain further knowledge. 
Lastly, they must be developed along the road of open-mindedness. 
Unimpassioned, logical thinking must be held up as a criterion. 


In any speech in a real situation, be it on the radio or on the 
street corner, what is it that holds our attention? Is it the carefully 
modulated tone? Or the precise articulaion? No. It is the substance, 
the thought carried by the words. And to enable the audience, our 
audience, any audience to cut away the rubbish and bring the substance, 
the thought of the speech, to clear light, is the great function of teach- 
ers of speech. 


CAUSE AND CURE OF STAGEFRIGHT* 


By J. D. MENCHHOFER 
Michigan State College 
“If the speaker’s fear is such that he cannot think coherently or 
control his bodily movements, his knowledge of the principles of speech 
is of little avail:’ This statement is made by Sarrett and Foster in 
their Basic Principles of Speech. This fall at the Michigan State Col- 
lege a questionnaire on poise and mastery was submitted to the students 
enrolled in the fundamentals course. To the question: “Do you consid- 





*This paper was delivered at the annual meeting of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech in New York City, December 31, 1937. 
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er overcoming undesirable nervousness the most important feature of 
the course?” 220 answered yes and 24 answered no. Ninety per cent 
answered in the affirmative. We further realize the importance of our 
problem when we consider that many of the errors of speech delivery 
would be eliminated if the speaker had poise. Important as it is, yet 
several textbooks by prominent men in our field omit any reference 
to the subject, other writers attempt an analysis of the problem, and a 
very few outline any specific technique for its control. 


Stagefright is excessive excitability experienced by a speaker. 
When not excessive, excitability generates mental alertness, resource- 
fulness, and emotional responsiveness. It stimulates faster thinking, 
greater fluency, and more enthusiasm. The spirited, conscientious 
speaker is liable to ex erience excessive excitability when confronted 
with any new situation, whether it is operating a car for the first time, 
or learning a new dance step. Desire for success is a contributing fac- 
tor, for excitability increases when people are present before whom 
we wish to do well. 

The cures for stagefright have been and are properly classified un- 
der three heads, thorough preparation, correct mental attitude, and 
contol of physical activity. While many valuable suggestions for the 
control of stagefright have been made, there is a dearth of technique 
suggested by which the student may put the suggestions into practice. 
This is where I hope to make a contribution. If any one fact con- 
cerning speech pedagogy stands out in bold relief from all others it is 
that the average student may consume a text on speech yet fail utterly 
to apply the principles. Specific technique for each objective in speech 
training must be devised and the success of the student must depend 
on how well he uses that technique. 

What specific technique can be devised for each of the three sug- 
gestions: thorough preparation, correct mental attitude, and control 
of physical activity? 

The task is not easy for that of preparation. Preparation is an 
individual matter and is done largely in private. The instructor, how- 
ever, can require a detailed outline of the talk sometime in advance. 
He can ask his students to rehearse their material aloud in their rooms 
or better still if time and space is available in the class room where 
the exercise is to be performed. Conferences with students who were 
not gaining mastery have revealed faulty preparation and progress 
started when correct methods were used. 

Textbook discussion of the correct mental attitude on the part 
of the beginning speaker looks good on paper but I am at a loss to 
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suggest specific technique by which it may be obtained. Private con- 
ferences will help, particularly those in which hidden fears and com- 
plexes are revealed, but mass education prevents much private confer- 
ring. The manner of the instructor is significant. If he is friendly, 
sympathetic, and well poised the class will catch the same spirit. That 
is not technique. It is simply making it easier for the student. There 
is value in it however. A term of poised speaking, no matter how it is 
obtained, establishes very fine habits. 


Specific technique for the control of physical activity is easier to 
devise and therefore more important. Conscious relaxation needs to 
be taught. Talking about it is not sufficient. During the first class 
recitation I ask students one at a time to sit in a chair in front of the 
class and attempt to relax. To test their relaxation I lift an arm and 
move it about. Judging from my general experience, but not from 
scientific count, I estimate that half of the students under such a test 
show some undue tension. Three or four out of a class of fifteen 
have so much muscle tension that they will continue to hold their arms 
at right angle to their body even though I have removed my support. 
Such students need special help to come to a full realization of what 
conscious relaxation really means. 


For their first speech exercise which is usually the second recita- 
tion I demand the use of the following technique while giving a three 
minute talk: To walk slowly and leisurely from their seats to the cen- 
ter of the platform, to pause a moment before beginning to talk, to 
talk slowly, to talk softly and to relax as many muscles as possible, 
particularly those of the arms and hands and the facial muscles. I 
signal the student when he fails to relax any important muscles. If 
practice makes permanent instead of perfect, then the student is estab- 
lishing bad habits or making them more permanent when he is allowed 
to have a nervous smile or frown, or when he is allowed to fumble 
with paper and pencil and do other jerky and nervous activity. For 
the second speech exercise the student is expected to repeat the same 
technique. A new feature is added, that of delivering a complete sen- 
tence to each individual in the audience without breaking eye con- 
tact. Sometimes I have a member of the audience lower his hand 
after the proper eye contact has been established. While one of the 
purposes of this assignment is to develop the correct audience contact, 
the other is to give the student an opportunity to use his poise technique 
in a more difficult situation. The third and last exercise in which the 
development of poise is a chief factor is where the student is asked to 
demonstrate an activity either by drawing it on the blackboard or by 
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walking out the explanation. The student may bring an object to class 
that he can demonstrate. Purposeful walking and the use of chalk and 
eraser is the substitution of correct muscular activity for that of ten- 
sion and stiffness. 


This then constitutes the technique which is necessary to apply 
the suggestions for the control of stagefright. What are the objec- 
tions? Some say the less attention you pay to a student’s nervousness 
the better. My answer is that students are deeply concerned over the 
matter of excess nervousness. They want help. Just as a stutterer 
should be taught to analyze his weakness so should the student that 
is concerned with excess excitability analyze his own case and follow 
specific technique for its control. To realize that something specific is 
being attempted creates more favorable attitude on the part of the stu- 
dent toward his problem. 

Another comment one may hear is that by the end of the term 
or semester the student has the stagefright pretty well conquered. Yes 
that is true. He has become adjusted to that particular group but 
he has not learned a technique that he can use with any group. Through 
bitter experience most people can finally become adjusted to their en- 
vironment. The process of education is to enable the student to make 
an easier and a more rapid adjustment. Poise and mastery can be 
learned. Then, too, direct control of muscular activity through relaxa- 
tion establishes a proper basis for more refined activity on the part of 
the speaker. The teacher of golf appreciates the value of relaxation 
before a stroke is attempted. The teacher of speech should also realize 
that correct body and voice training must have relaxed muscles as a 
basis upon which to work. 

Stagefright is a deadly enemy. In a democratic country it is the 
chief robber of our freedom of speech. Much thought has been given 
by the speech profession to an analysis of the phenomenon. We need 
more technique by which the student may apply the information al- 
ready known. 
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ARISTOTLE ON CROSS-EXAMINATION 


By Louis Hatt Swain 
Furman University 


(The following expanded paraphrase of Aristotle’s comments on 
cross-examination [Rhetoric, 3, 18] will be especially interesting to 


speech teachers by whom cross-examination debating has been tried— 
and their audiences found wanting it forever after.) 


Cross-examination is most effective at these four times: 


(1) When your opponent has admitted so much that one more 
question lays bare his absurdity: 
Pericles: Tell me, in what manner are the rites of Demeter 


celebrated ? 

Lampon (the soothsayer): No uninitiated person can be told 
of them. 

Pericles: Do you yourself know them? 

Lampon: Yes. 


Pericles: Indeed! How can you, when you aren’t initiated? 


(2) When your opponent has to admit one premise to your con- 
clusion, and the other premise is obvious: 

Meletus: Socrates does not believe the gods exist. 

Socrates: Do I say there is something like a daemon? 

Meletus: Yes. 

Socrates: Are not daemons either children of gods or.in some 
way divine? 

Meletus: Yes. 

Socrates: Well, then, is there any one who thinks there are 
children of gods, yet denies the existence of the gods 
themselves ? 


(3) When your opponent must contradict either himself or what 
his hearers generally hold to be true. 


(4) When he must resort to equivocal answers such as “Yes and 
no,” or “Partly yes and partly no,” or “In one sense, yes; in another 
sense, no.” (The audience thinks he is caught, and applauds. ) 


On the other hand, cross-examination is of least value at these 
four times: 


(1) When a premise or a conclusion is obvious—for if you put 
it as a question you merely put your opponent on his guard, and he is 
more than likely to refute your whole point simply by explaining his 
last answer, like Sophocles or the Ephor: 
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Peisander. Did you, like the others on the Board of Safety, 
vote to set up the “Four Hundred”? 

Sophocles: Yes. 

Peisander: What! Didn’t you consider that an evil course 
of action? 

Sophocles: Yes. 

Peisander: And so you did this evil thing? 

Sophocles: Yes—for there was nothing better to do. 


Prosecutor: Do you think justice was done when your fellow- 
ephors were put to death? 


Ephor: Yes. 
Prosecutor: Well, didn’t you act in concert with them? 
Ephor: Yes. 


Prosecutor: Then wouldn’t it be justice to execute you, too? 
Ephor: Not at all. They acted as they did because they were 
bribed. I acted so from conviction—not because I was 
bribed. 
(Always wait and state obvious premises and conclusions your- 
self, in your summary.) 


(2) When the form of any question gives your opponent a chance 
to interpose an objection—for when he gets in an objection you seem 
to be defeated. (Always re-phrase or omit the question.) 


(3) When you have a long string of involved questions on a point 
—for your audience will miss that point (Simplify the questions and 
shorten the series.) 


(4) When you have a long explanation of reasoning—for hearers 
can’t follow it. (Make your enthymemes as compact as possible.) 


The most effective rules for replying to the cross-examiner are 
these : 

(1) Answer courteously, not curtly. 

(2) Meet ambiguous terms or questions by proposing a reasonable 
definition. 

(3) If your reply can be made to seem contradictory, always ex- 
plain the difficulty before you answer the question. 


(4) If your examiner in drawing his conclusion makes the mis- 
take of putting it as a question, always add the reason for your answer. 


Finally, humor is thought to be worth something in an argument. 
Gorgias said that we must refute jocularity with earnestness and 
earnestness with jocularity—and he was right. 
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THE CONVENTION 


The Ninth Annual Convention of The Southern Association of 
Teachers of Speech will be held at the Henry Grady Hotel in Atlanta, 
Georgia, March 29, April 2. Show your professional spirit by attend- 
ing it. 

CONVENTION NOTES 


THE CoNVENTION THEME AND Puasss: “Progressive Leadership 
in Southern Speech Education” is the theme announced for the program 
of the Ninth Annual Convention of this Association meeting at the 
Hotel Henry Grady, Atlanta, March 29-April 2, inclusive. The four 
phases of the convention are as follows: (1) The Educator's Institute 
of Human Relations Through Speech, (2) The Student’s Congress of 
Human Relations, (3) a series of three totally different and thoroughly 
unique Speech Festivals, and (4) an enlarged and improved Speech 
Tournament. 


THE Epucator’s INsTITUTE OF HUMAN RELATIONS THROUGH 
SPEECH is offered as something in the nature of a school, rather than 
a program, in advanced techniques and aides for the development of 
personal and social integration—the speech personality of both student 
and teacher. Sincere attempt is thus made to care for the ever growing 
cry for a more thorough and practical grappling with problems which 
face progressive leadership in human relations through speech in the 
South today. Each of the three days devoted to the Institute, March 
29-April 2, will be launched in a general session giving an overview of 
the sectional programs to follow. 


A few of the speakers being engaged for these general sessions 
are: Dr. Willis Sutton, Superintendent, Public Schools of Atlanta; 
Dr. Elwood Murray, University of Denver, immediate past president, 
Western Association of Teachers of Speech, and author of “The 
Speech Personality” ; Ellen C. Henderson, Rand McNally Co., Chicago, 
Editor of “Speech,” and formerly director of Speech Improvement, 
Salt Lake City Schools ; John McGee, Associate Director, Federal The- 
atre Project, National Service Bureau, New York City; Dr. Chester 
S. Williams, Assistant Administrator, Federal Forum Project, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; Dr. C. K. Thomas, Cornell Univer- 
sity, phonetician, and immediate past editor of New Books in Quarterly 
Journal of Speech. Others are being engaged in the fields of educa- 
tional radio, speech hygiene, the integrated curriculum, dramatics, and 
public address. 


Sectional meetings will be devoted to (a) Audio-Visual Aids (as, 
speech recording, motion pictures, educational films, radio, etc.), (b) 
Forensic Innovations (as, “An Improved Speech Tournament,” “The 
Student Legislative Assembly,” “The State,” “The State Forum,” “The 
Progression,” “The Speaker’s Bureau”), (c) Speech Hygiene and Re- 
habilitation (as, the speech clinic, individual guidance, tests and meas- 
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urements, theories, case techniques and demonstrations), (d) The In- 
terpretative Arts (as, directing choric speech, comparison of English 
and American festivals, kinetic interpretation of poetry, repertoire and 
program building, creating and re-creating, interpretation as an inte- 
grator), (e) The Educational Theatre (as, dramatic and technical di- 
rectiny, play study, lighting, scenic design, make-up, costume, theatre 
management, playwriting, royalties), (f) Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (as, speech improvement, creative dramatics, puppetry and 
marionettes, speech education in the curricula, the speech club, the 
children’s theatre, and teaching film appreciation and parliamentary 
law), (g) Colleges and Universities (as, speech needs in higher edu- 
cation, speech education in teacher training, the education of the teach- 
er of speech, college and life experiences in speech, the college speech 
fraternity, speech in the junior college, and speech and the profes- 
sional schools). 


Tue Drama FestIvAL will this year be composed of a Living 
Newspaper Drama, a folk drama, and a radio or European drama. 
THE “GONE WITH THE WIND” PROSE FESTIVAL will be one devoted to 
the extempore oral reading of outstanding sequential passages trom 
Miss Margaret Mitchell’s epic novel of the South*. Participants in this 
festival, which will take place at the State Groups Luncheon, will be 
student representatives chosen by the state associations. THE PorTry 
TEA is to be a unique festival in the interpretation of and social con- 
versation about poetry engaged in by student representatives acting as 
hosts and hostesses at the informal festival tea. 


THE SPEECH TOURNAMENT, Official agency sponsored by this 
Association for determining All-South forensic supremacy, was de- 
scribed in the November issue of the Bulletin. A special printed Rules 
Booklet covering the Tournament and the Congress, including the 
schedule of events in each, also has been mailed to the Southern colleges 
and universities interested. (If you did not get your copy please advise 
Professor Glenn R. Capp, Third Vice-President and Director of the 
Tournament, Baylor University, Waco, Texas, or Dr. Louis Swain, 
Director of the Congress, Furman University, Greenville, S. C.) 


Arrangements are under way for a front and back stage demon- 
stration production by the Atlanta Federal Theatre. An interesting lit- 
erary and musica! program is being arranged for the Association Ban- 
quet. It is barely possible that Dean Ralph Dennis, School of Speech, 
Northwestern University, may be with us. A series of Atlanta tours 
to points of interest in and about the city are also being arranged. 


Our Atlanta Convention Hotel is the one named after the famous 
“New South” orator, Henry W. Grady, and is “Atlanta’s largest and 
most desirable.” 


*Permission applied for to the publishers. 
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Room Rates to all delegates: 








Single room, with bath $2.50 per day 
Double room, with bath $3.50 per day 
Each extra guest in a room... $1.00 per day 


Special Rates to students: 
Y.W.C.A.—75c each, $1.50 double. 
Y.M.C.A.—0c single, $1.50 double, if, members. 
$1.15 single, 85c per man double, if non-members. 
Special rates for students are also being arranged for 
at the Convention Hotel. 


Meals in Atlanta may be secured at: 
Breakfast........... 25c up Other meals............ 35c up 


Information concerning points of interest in and about our Con- 
vention City is being provided each teacher of speech in the South by 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. 


On To ATLantA! Don’t fail to attend the 1938 Tournament, Con- 
gress, Festivals, and Institute of Human Relations sponsored by this 
Association to further the interests of progressive leadership in South- 
ern Speech Education. A cordial welcome, an interesting and in- 
structive week, with an opportunity to meet old friends, awaits you. 
You can’t afford to miss it. 


THE COLLEGIANS’ CONGRESS OF HUMAN RELATIONS 
Sponsored By 
The Southern Association of Teachers of Speech 
and 
Tau Kappa Alpha—National Forensic Honor Fraternity 


To Afford: A unicameral assembly wherein college and university 
students may gain like-life experience in the processes of group 
thinkings, 4. e., fact-finding, problem-solving, and integration, through 
group analysis, evaluation, and recommendation of resolutions dealing 
with problems and possible solutions in various strands of human rela- 
tions in the South. 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 
Wednesday, March 30 
5 :00-5 :30.p.m.—Identification and Registration of Representatives 
and attendants. 
6:00 p.m.—Forensic Banquet: For those in the Tournament and The 
Congress. 
8 :00-10 :00 p.m.—First GENERAL SESSION of The Congress: The 
Georgia State Capitol. 
General organization procedure of the Congress. 
Introduction PROBLEM-RESOLUTIONS; refer to 4 
Strand Committees : 
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Thursday, March 31 


8:30a.m—FACT-FINDING Committee Meetings: The Henry 
Grady Hotel. 

1. Open Hearings: Testimony as to facts which tend to 

establish and define the problems cited in resolutions 
introduced. 


10:30 a.m.—2. Closed Conferences: Discussion by Committee mem- 
bers to determine which 2 problem-resolutions from 
each Committee shall be recommended to The Con- 
gress, and in what form. 


1:30-5:30 p.m.—Second GENERAL SESSION of The Congress: 
The Georgia State Capitol. 
Building the Problem-Resolutions Agenda of The Con- 


gress. 

Panel Discussion (committee reports and floor debate) to 
determine which of the 2 problem-resolutions from each 
Committee shall be included in the agenda of The Con- 
gress, and what form. 

Return of chosen problems to the Strand Committees for 
solution. 


7 :00 p.m.— PROBLEM-SOLVING committee Meetings: The Henry 
Grady Hotel. 


1. Open Hearings: Testimony as to plausible solutions 
and the supporting evidence for each. 


8 :30-10 :00 p.m.—2. Closed Conferences: Discussion by Committee 
members to decide 
What 2 Solution-Resolutions from each Strand Com- 
mittee shall be recommended to The Congress, and in 
what form? 
Which 4 from the membership of each Strand Commit- 
tee shall serve on the Committee on Integration? 


Friday, April 1 


8:30 a.m.—Third GENERAL SESSION of The Congress: The 
Georgia State Capitol. 
Which 4 (one from each Strand Committee) of the 8 So- 
lution-Resolutions shall be adopted by the Congress, and 
in what form? 
Which leading speaker and alternate from each Strand 
Committee shall serve on the Committee on Culminative 


Solution ? 
Refer 4 adopted Solution-Resolutions to Committee on 
Integration. 

1:30 p.m—INTEGRATION Committee Meetings: The Henry 
Grady Hotel. 


1. Open Hearing: Testimony on proposed Coordinate- 
Solutions. 
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3 :30-5 :30 p.m.—2. Closed Conference: Building 2 Coordinate-Solu- 
tions to recommend to the Congress in the form of 
Integration-Resolutions. 

7 00-10 :00 p.m.—Fourth GENERAL SESSION of The Congress: 

The Georgia State Capitol. 

Which Coordinate-Solution shall be adopted, and in what 
form? 

Which leading speaker and alternate from The Congress 
at large shall serve on the Committee on Culminative 
Solution ? 


Saturday, April 2 


10:30 am.—CULMINATIVE SOLUTION Committee Meeting: Ra- 
dio Studio. 
1. Open Hearing: 
Broadcast of Symposia-Interview by members of this 
Committee. 
11:00 a.m.—Criticism by the Panel of Human Relations Experts. 
11:30 a.m.—Discussion by those present. 


RULES AND PROCEDURE 


I. THe Concress 
1. General Procedure 


(a) The Rules of The Congress, except as set forth in these pages, 
will be those of the Unicameral Legislature of the State of Nebraska. 

(b) Parliamentary Procedure, except as indicated above, shall fol- 
low the simplified version of Roberts Rules of Order set forth in Hall 
and Sturgis: Textbook of Parliamentary Law. 


2. Sessions: 


There will be four General Sessions of The Congress, two sessions 
of the four Strands Committees, one session of the Committee on In- 
tegration, and one of the Committee on Cumulative Solution. Each will 
occur at the time and place and for the purposes indicated in the Sched- 
ule of Events of The Congress printed elsewhere in these pages. 


3. Forms of Discussion Used in The Congress: 


(a) Floor Discussion and/or Debate. 

(b) Panel Discussion. 

(c) Cross Examination of Panel Members. 

(d) Round Table Discussion by Committee Members. 
(e) Symposia-Interview Radio Discussion. 

(£) Open Forum Discussion. 


II. REPRESENTATIVES 

4. Eligibility: 
(a) Certified Representatives: Any one to four regularly enrolled 
undergraduate students, carrying at least 12 hours in any junior or 
senior college of the South which has representation in the Southern 
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Association of Teachers of Speech, may be entered as certified Repre- 
sentatives in The Congress when the school which each represents has 
submitted in proper form at least one problem-resolution in each strand 
of human relations treated by The Congress. 


(b) Attendance by others is not limited. 


5. Certification: 


Each certified Representative in The Congress must be entered by 
Certificate of Appointment, signed by the director of forensics in the 
institution he is to represent, and bearing the following information 
in full: 

(a) Name of student selected as Representative. 

(b) Method of selection (appointment, or caucus election). 

It is recommended that Representatives certified to The Con- 
gress be selected in each participating school in a local caucus 
open to all students in that institution, though each school 
may use its discretion as to the method of choosing its Rep- 
resentatives. 

(c) Point-of-view classification he prefers (liberal, conservative, 

independent). 


(d) Committee to which he wishes to be assigned. 


(e) Titles of the 4 problem-resolutions which his school will 
introduce. 


6. Registration: 


(a) Tentative Entry: A tentative listing of students likely to be 
certified as Representatives should be sent the director of The Congress 
on or before March 1. This tentative entry may be changed at any 
time up to March 18 by the director of forensics in the institution 
concerned. 

(b) Final Entry: The properly filled in and signed certificate of 
each student entered as a Representative in The Congress at such time 
that it will bear a post marked date of not later than March 18, 1938. 

(c) Entry Fee: The entry fee of one dollar ($1.00) per each cer- 
tified Representative must accompany the certificate. If for any rea- 
son a school is unable to attend The Congress, the fee will be returned 
if the director of The Congress is notified at least five days before the 
opening of the first session. 

No fee is required of other student attendants at The Congress. 

(d) Identification: Each certified Representative, and all other 
student attendants, should report for identification or registration, and 
to secure badges, between 5:00 and 5:30 p.m., Wednesday, March 31, 
on the Mezzanine floor of the Henry Grady hotel. 


7. Privileges: 


(a) Each certified Representative shall have the right to hold 
office, to serve on committees, to present resolutions, to appear before 
committees to discuss any measure being considered, to speak to any 
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resolution or to vote on any measure called for in committee or on the 
floor of The Congress, subject to the Rules of The Congress. 

(b) All other student attendants, whose school has certified Rep- 
resentatives in The Congress, may appear before committees and en- 
gage in activities relating to The Congress, though they may not hold 
office, introduce resolutions, serve on committees, or engage in dis- 
cussion on the floor or in the voting of The Congress. 


8. The Panel of Human Relations Experts: 


A group of four, each an authority representing a different one 
of the strands of human relations treated by The Congress, shall com- 
pose the Panel of Human Relations Experts. The duties of this panel 
shall be to observe the activities of The Congress and to offer con- 
structive criticism, both corrective and appreciative. 


III. REso_utTions 


9. Limitations: 


All measures introduced for the consideration of The Congress 
must be in the form of a resolution bearing upon some aspect of human 
relations which vitally affects the interests of the South. 


10. Types: 


Four types shall be recognized—the problem-resolution, the solu- 
tion-resolution, the integration-resolution, and the incidental-resolution. 
The first proposes a problem, the second offers a solution for a prob- 
lem adopted by The Congress, the third provides a coordination of 
several such problems or solutions, and the fourth deals with the pro- 
cedure of The Congress. 


11. Form: 


All except incidental resolutions must be presented in typewritten 
form, on paper 84x11 inches, and double spaced. All resolutions 
must be correctly drawn; each must be headed by a title indicating the 
type and substance of the measure presented. Form followed must be 
that used in the “sample” resolution accompanying this booklet or 
available upon application to the director of The Congress. Text of 
any resolution must not exceed 150 words. 


12. Introduction: 


(a) Each Representative introducing a resolution must at the time 
of its introduction send by a page three copies of the resolution, pre- 
viously prepared in accordance with the above rule, to the Clerk of the 
Congress. 

(b) Introduction of resolutions shall be by title only. 


(c) A measure properly introduced will be referred immediately 
by the Gavelman of the Congress (without second reading) to the ap- 
propriate Committee. 
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IV. GENERAL SESSIONS 
13. Special Procedure: 

(a) Securing the Floor: In all proceedings of The Congress, each 
Representative securing the floor shall, immediately following recogni- 
tion by the Gavelman of the Congress, state his surname and the 
name of the institution he represents (as, Smith of Vanderbilt). 

(b) Speakers’ Time Limit: In floor discussion of measures, no 
Representative shall be permitted to speak to any measure for a total 
time exceeding five minutes. 

(c) Reading of Resolutions in complete form will be dispensed 
with. Each member of The Congress will be provided with a mimeo- 
graphed copy of each resolution referred to the floor by a Committee. 

(d) Committee of the Whole will be dispensed with as a method 
of consideration of any measure. 

(e) Motions relating to Resolutions must be submitted in writing. 

(f) Officers other than Gavelman Pro Tempore not being mem- 
bers in The Congress, will be chosen from a slate made up of students 
who are not certified representatives. 

(g) Gavelman Pro Tempore will be elected in the same manner 
as Gavelman. (Gavelman of the Congress is same as Speaker in State 
Legislature. ) 

(h) The Chief Clerk may appoint one or two assistant clerks to 
aid in his duties. 

(i) Method of Voting: Unless this rule is modified from the 
floor, vote on each measure shall be by roll call. 


14. Order of Business: 
(All items starred occur only in the first General Session.) 

(a) Call to Order by Gavelman. (In first session,* by Secretary 
State of Georgia.) 

(b) Prayer by the Chaplain. (For first session,* must be pre- 
viously appointed. ) 

(c)*Certification of members, by Secretary of State of Georgia. 

(d)*Appointment of temporary Clerk. 

(e) Roll Call. 

(£)*Administration of Oath of Office to members, by Chief Jus- 
tice of State of Georgia. 

(g)*Election of temporary Gavelman. 

(h)*Election of Gavelman. 

(i) *Administration of Oath of Office to Gavelman, by Chief 
Justice of State of Georgia. 

(j)*Election of Gavelman Pro Tempore, Clerk, Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Door-Keeper, and Chaplain. 

(k)*Administration of Oath of Office to officers, by Chief Jus- 
tice of State of Georgia. 

(1) *Resolutions pertaining to organization. 
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(m)*Adoption of rules, e.g., that the rules in the hands of the 
Representatives shall constitute the rules of the present Con- 
gress. 

(n) Incidental resolutions. 

(o)*Appointment of standing committees by the Gavelman. 

(p)*Introduction of problem-resolutions. 

(At second General Session: solution-resolutions. ) 
(At third General Session : integration-resolutions. ) 

(q) Referring to resolutions to committees by the Gavelman. 

(r) Reports of committees and consideration of resolutions. 

(s) Final reading of resolutions. 

(t) Announcement by Committee Chairman of place and hour of 
open hearings. 

(u) Adjournment. 


15. Radio Broadcast Conditions: 


When portions of the discussions of The Congress or its commit- 
tees is broadcast, speakers securing the floor are expected to take a 
position, before speaking, at the microphone in the front of the cham- 
ber, during period of broadcast. All speakers in the symposia-interview 
radio discussion will be required to use written manuscripts prepared 
in customary radio script form: at least double spaced, and on stiff 
sheets of paper not clipped together permanently. 


V. CoMMITTEES 
16. Types: 


(a) Standing Committees : 

(1) Strand Committees: Each of the four strands of human 
relations included in the activities of The Congress shall 
be represented by a standing committee as follows: 

I. Committee on 
II. Committee on 
III. Committee on 
IV. Committee on 

(2) Committee on Integration: To integrate outcomes of 4 
strand committees. 

(3) Committee on Culminative Solution: To present final 
outcome of Congress. 

(b) Special Committees : 

Sub-committees and other special committees may be set up 

when needed. 














17. Compositions: 


(a) Strand Committees: Each of the 4 strand committees will 
consist of a chairman and not more than 12 Representatives—prefer- 
ably less—selected, by the committee in charge of The Congress, in 
advance of the opening session. Al! due efforts will be employed to 
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secure a proportionate representation of the participating schools and 
the three classifications of point-of-view, and to regard the committee 
preferences indicated by the Representatives. 


(b) Committee on Integration: To consist of a chairman and 4 
Representatives from each of the 4 strand committees. 


(c) Committee on Culminative Solution: To be composed of 2 
Representatives (the leading speaker and alternate) from each of the 
4 strand committees, and 2 Representatives (the leading speaker and 
alternate) from the Congress-at-Large, with the Gavelman of The 
Congress as chairman of the Committee. 


(d) The Gavelman of The Congress shall appoint the members 
of the strand committees and the chairmen of the strand committees 
and the Committee on Integration (in direct accordance with the list 
provided by director of the Congress). Members of the other stand- 
ing committees shall be elected, those of the Committee on Integration 
by the strand committees, and those of the Committee on Culminative 
Solution by the Congress-at-Large. 


18. Meetings: 


There will be 2 types of meetings in each session of the several 
standing committees : 


(a) Open Hearings: Meetings at which a panel of any Represen- 
tatives and/or non-representatives give testimony concerning facts es- 
tablishing problems and evidence substantiating proposed solutions (at 
the first and second sessions of each of the strand committees, respec- 
tively), possible integration of solutions (at session of Committee on 
Integration), and suggested final-outcome solutions (at session of 
Committee on Culminative Solution), and are cross examined by the 
committee members. 


(b) Closed Conferences: Round table discussions by the commit- 
tee members culminating in each committee’s vote as to disposition of 
each of the measures considered in the opening hearing, or the drawing 
up and adopting of the 2 solution- or integration-resolutions, or the 
1 culminative solution, to be reported out of committee. 


19. Special Procedure: 


(a) With the exception of the Committee on Culminative Solution, 
each standing committee will select, or draw up and adopt for recom- 
mendation, not more than 2 resolutions (and not more than 1 dealing 
with the same general subject) to be referred back to a general session 
of The Congress, either without change or amended as desired by the 
committee. 

(b) Measures reported back may be accompanied by the commit- 
tee recommendation “that the resolution be passed,” or with the rec- 
ommendation “that it be not passed.” 

(c) Both majority and minority committee reports may be made 
on any measure. 
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(d) All meetings and procedure of committees shall be in accord- 
ance with the time, place, and purposes stated in the Schedule of 
Events of The Congress and the rules authorized in “1, 2,” above and 
“e” below. 

(e) The public report or open hearing broadcast by the Committee 
on Culminative Solution shall follow the set-up given herewith: 


(1) 3-minute—Gavelman’s review of previous activities and in- 
troduction of present business of The Congress. 
(2) 3-minute—Report of first symposium member (1 human re- 
lations strand). 
2-minute—Interview of first symposium member by sympo- 
sia-interviewer. 
(3) 3-minute—Report of second symposium member (another 
strand). 
2-minute—Interview of second symposium member by sym- 
posia-interviewer. 
(4) 3-minute—Report of third symposium member (another 
strand). 
2-minute—Interview of third symposium member by sympo- 
sia-interviewer. 
(5) 3-minute—Report of fourth symposium member (another 
strand). 
2-minute—Interview of fourth symposium member by sym- 
posia-interviewer. 
(6) 3-minute—Summary of symposium by the symposia-inter- 
viewer. 


VI. Caucuses 
20. Caucuses: 


Caucuses may be held Wednesday afternoon and at such other 
times as may be arranged by the students participating in The Con- 
gress. Rooms will be provided in the Henry Grady Hotel for these 
caucuses when requested of the director of The Congress reasonably 
well in advance of such meetings. 
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PRACTICAL BUSINESS SPEAKING. By William Phillips Sand- 
ford and Wilford Hayes Yeager. New Second Edition. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1937 ; $3.00. pp. 316. 


It should give a thrill of satisfaction to both teachers and laymen 
to find a book that applies business methods to the subject of business 
speaking. PRACTICAL BUSINESS SPEAKING does not spend 
the time of a busy man, whose interest in speech is practical rather 
than academic, in wandering through the general and theoretical. In- 
stead the book adopts a business-like approach and outlines clearly the 
detailed procedure for preparing each specific type of speech. Most 
business men no longer have to be persuaded that the ability to make 
an effective speech is a valuable and increasingly necessary asset. But 
those who want to develop their effectiveness in speaking have had a 
hard time in finding books adapted to their needs. PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS SPEAKING meets those needs almost perfectly by 
treating the specific techniques for every type of business speech. That 
the authors have brought their book right up to the minute in their 
consideration of every possible variety of business speech situation is 
the inclusion of Personal and Group Conference, so popular right 
now in both government and business; and of Radio and Telephone 
Speaking. 


After a brief introduction stressing the importance of effective 
speaking and establishing the fact that good speakers are “made,” the 
authors, in a chapter with the intriguing title “Speakers Go to Market,” 
rather surprisingly lead off the study by analyzing the speaker him- 
self, from his personality, intelligence and tact, to his age, physical 
attractiveness, and past successes or failures. Then, with the objec- 
tiveness and thoroughness of a medical examination, they go about the 
analysis of the audience. To aid the speaker in obtaining and classi- 
fying pertinent information, they give a detailed audience analysis 
chart to be filled out before each individual speech. After this analysis 
of speaker and audience, a person is led very naturally into the selec- 
tion of a subject adapted to both, as well as to the occasion. Sources 
of subjects are briefly, but well given; and sources of materials espe- 
cially so, listing special business guides, reports and publications of 
particular interest and value to the business speaker. After the speaker 
has gathered his material he is taught how to make it attractive to his 
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audience. The basic motives are discussed under the hearing of “The 
Speaker Makes his Ideas Attractive.” 


The unusual objectiveness of the book is again very evident in the 
chapter on Organizing a Talk. Professors Sandford and Yeager contend 
that “before a speech can be presented effectively it must be designed 
—that a blueprint is as necessary for a speech as it is for a bridge.” 
They offer another chart called “The Layout of a Talk,” and detailed 
directions for making an outline. The last subject to be discussed in 
this section on Principles of Business Speaking is delivery. This chap- 
ter doesn’t give the usual quantity of exercises for opening your mouth 
or for breathing; it doesn’t teach you the intricacies of gesturing; it 
doesn’t drill you in the various kinds of guality, force, pitch and rate. 
In short, it won’t teach you to be an actor or an orator. However, I 
do think it will teach you to be a natural, conversational, animated and 
effective speaker. This is the sanest—and briefest—chapter I have 
seen for the practical business speaker. 


Section Two, Types of Business Talks, deals with the special tech- 
niques for each kind of talk. A valuable feature is that after the princi- 
ples and techniques are discussed, an imaginary speaker is put through 
the procedure to clarify the discussion. This shows, step by step, 
how the speech grows. Finally a good example of each type of speech 
is quoted. 


Five out of the seven chapters in the last section are given to 
Personal Conferences and the other two to Group Conferences. Possi- 
ble procedures for both conferrer and conferee are discussed, as well 
as the types of speeches given before conferences, the analyzing of 
other participants, kinds of facts needed, organization, preparation, and 
types of questions and objections and how to answer them. A whole 
chapter on Closing the Conference stresses the importance of and 
techniques for good terminal facilities. Under Group Conferences the 
forum, small chairman-group and large chairman-group types are dis- 
cussed, and suggestions given for preparing for and conducting them. 
Finally a lengthy and complete example of an interview is quoted for 
study and analysis, and as a guide. 


Although PRACTICAL BUSINESS SPEAKING is sound as 
a regular text, I think it may be considered a bit too specialized for 
the average college class. Almost any type of public speaking class 
should have it at hand for ready reference. I think teachers of busi- 
ness and professional classes, the members of those classes, and under- 
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graduate students directing their studies toward the business field will 
want to own copies of the book; for it is not a book just to read, or 
even study, but one to use. 

Leroy Lewis, Duke University. 


* * * *& *& 


BUSINESS SPEECHES BY BUSINESS MEN. By William Phil- 
lips Sandford and Willard Hayes Yeager. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1930; $5.00. pp. 747. 


Although BUSINESS SPEECHES BY BUSINESS MEN is not 
a new book, I want to include it here because it is such a valuable 
companion volume to PRACTICAL BUSINESS SPEAKING and 
also because it has never been reviewed in this Bulletin. Teachers, 
business men and students of business should certainly enjoy the con- 
venience of having these carefully selected speeches in anthology form 
to study as models. The authors examined more than two thousand 
speeches by business and professional leaders before selecting these 
seventy-seven addresses. The speeches all deal with business subjects ; 
as the authors say, “They come from the actual firing line of busi- 
ness.” Yet there is a variety of subjects and types ranging from the 
formal public political address to the intimate, humorous after-dinner 
speech. 


To make BUSINESS SPEECHES BY BUSINESS MEN even 
more convenient to use as reference or supplementary material with 
PRACTICAL BUSINESS SPEAKING, the speeches are arranged 
and classified under the same headings: Discussions of Policy, Inspira- 
tional Speeches, Goodwill Speeches, Promotional Speeches, Explana- 
tions and Instructions, Oral Reports, Speeches of Courtesy, the After- 
Dinner Speech, and the Radio News Broadcast. 


Among the noted men represented by speeches in the volume are: 
Charles Evans Hughes, Herbert Hoover, Charles M. Schwab, Elihu 
Root, Bruce Barton, Harry F. Guggenheim, Owen D. Young, Harold 
G. Moulton, Walter S. Gifford, Albert C. Ritchie, Charles H. Mayo, 
and Edwin E. Slosson. 


Aside from the book’s value in offering speech models and illus- 
trating the application of the principles of effective speaking, it seems 
to me BUSINESS SPEECHES BY BUSINESS MEN should be of 
value to the students of the social sciences as a cross-section of current 
thought as expressed by outstanding leaders of business, industry. 
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statecraft, and other fields. And even if you haven’t one of these 
purposes—it’s still interesting reading. 
Leroy Lewis, Duke University. 


* * * * * 


THE SPEECH PERSONALITY. By Elwood Murray. New York: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1937; pp. 517. 


The first glance at Dr. Murray’s new book reveals that he is a 
product of this scientific, streamline age, a disciple of progressive 
education, and a pioneering spirit. THE SPEECH PERSONALITY 
is not a rewriting of an old text; it is not a rearrangement of what 
authorities have had to say; it as a new creation right out of the 
test-tube. I have long thought that the possibilities for personality de- 
velopment through speech development, or vice versa, have been ne- 
glected, and I am very happy to see Dr. Murray approach the problem 
in a sound, scientific, experimental way. I heartily agree with his thesis 
that speech development parallels personality development and that if 
a person attains a dynamic, integrated personality, he will speak effec- 
tively. 


In spite of my enthusiasm over Dr. Murray’s new theory, I must 
depart from him on the application of it to a beginning course in speech. 
To be fair, may I state first that we evidently differ fundamentally 
on what should be included in a first course in speech. My conviction, 
which may be proved wrong by further experiments of Dr. Murray or 
by the rapidly changing philosophy of speech, is that a first course 
should emphasize speaking, with very little analyzing or criticizing un- 
til the student has developed a degree of self-confidence. When such 
a large majority of beginning students are taking the course for a prac- 
tical purpose and will never take another course, it seems to me out of 
proportion to spend the too few class hours teaching them the muscles 
of the tongue, the phonetic alphabet, or the planes of gesture, or in 
testing and in writing reports, to the neglect of actual platform ex- 
perience. 


I can see the author’s viewpoint in administering all these tests at 
the very beginning of the course. It is like a thorough medical exami- 
nation. You find out first what is wrong so you can spend the rest 
of the time correcting it. But I am inclined toward the opposite view- 
point. Dr. Murray is working toward an integrated personality. Now 
if during the very first week you confront the poor, frightened stu- 
dent with motion pictures of his awkward gestures, phonograph re- 
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cordings of his mistakes in diction, written reports of his personality 
deficiencies, etc., aren’t you going to create a far more self-conscious, 
disintegrated speaker than you had in the first place? My criticism, 
and I repeat this is a personal opinion, is that of misplaced emphasis, 
to say the least, in a beginning course. I believe the study of phonetics, 
the mechanics and details and refinements of speech, and most of the 
laboratory work should be reserved for advanced or specialized classes. 


The appendix which contains 234 pages of the book includes some 
fine outlines for speech case history and sheets for the checking of 
personality improvement (a mild form of psychoanalysis of the stu- 
dent), test and analysis sheets, assignment and laboratory report sheets, 
and selections that may be read aloud for comparison with readings on 
the Artists’ Speech Records. 


The author, perhaps realizing that some teachers might be a little 
confused in putting this new book and new program into use, offers 
some brief instructions to clinicians and instructors. The procedure is 
definite and well organized, but it seems to me that speaking, especially 
original speaking, is rather incidental. During the course of fifty-five 
class meetings each student takes two spontaneous response tests, and 
gives four three-minute speeches (on textbook or closely related ma- 
terial) and four major projects consisting of two literary interpreta- 
tions, an panel discussion and a one-act play. I should think a person 
interested in building an integrated personality would find it more 
valuable to work on the development of self-expression through origi- 
nal speaking than through a preponderance of interpretation. Signifi- 
cant to me is the lack of material on speech construction. Only three 
pages in the text, so far as I can find, deal with the general directions 
for preparing a speech, and three and a half more with debate and the 
panel discussion. 


The author himself warns that the laboratory work should be un- 
dertaken gradually and not until adequate assistance is available. I 
think THE SPEECH PERSONALITY would be sadly deleted and 
rather flat without the experiments, tests and laboratory work. The 
colleges and universities with large, well-equipped departments or 
schools of speech should find it interesting to use Dr. Murray’s book 
and even go further with the experiments. For the one- or two-course 
school, I think the book remains a better reference book than a text. 
While I am still interested in and enthusiastic about Dr. Murray’s 
speech-personality integration and believe strongly in its possibilities, I 
believe just as strongly that it should not, just because it is a new, 
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popular and good idea, be foisted upon beginners’ classes by teachers 
unacquainted with the proper techniques and working in an institution 
unequipped for the project. For the average school limiting its pro- 
gram of speech to two or three courses, I think THE SPEECH 
PERSONALITY as a textbook is still a “book of tomorrow.” 
Leroy Lewis, Duke University. 


* * & * & 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SPEAKING ART. By Lionel 
Crocker. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1937; $2.00. 
pp. 243. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SPEAKING ART is so valuable 
to preachers, to students in theological seminaries, and to students of 
public speaking, that I am surprised it has not been written long before 
this. I am glad it has finally been done in such a clear, interesting 
and vital manner by Dr. Crocker. Through his original studies in 
Beecher’s art of speaking as well as his fine discrimination in the edit- 
ing of Beecher’s lectures, Dr. Crocker makes this great nineteenth cen- 
tury figure live for us; this figure whom S. Parkes Cadman placed 
“at the summit of the sacred oratory of the last two hundred years.” 
This excellent study plus courses with Dr. Crocker in the field of rhet- 
oric have inspired me to assemble and organize material for a similar 
study of John Wesley. 


The first six chapters in BEECHER’S SPEAKING ART are 
original studies on: Beecher as a Man; Beecher’s Audience; Beech- 
er’s Message; Beecher’s Training for Public Speaking; Beecher’s In- 
fluence on the Art of Speaking ; and Beecher’s Contribution to the Art 
of Speaking. The next six chapters are taken from Beecher’s Star 
Papers which he contributed to “The Independent” while he was edi- 
tor. Then comes an interesting chapter describing his experiences 
with turbulent and unfriendly audiences in England. Dr. Crocker has 
edited the Yale Lecture on Preaching to make up the next eight chap- 
ters. Chapter XXIV is the Lecture on Oratory given in Philadelphia 
in 1876, and the last two chapters are excerpts from lectures given in 
England in 1886. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SPEAKING ART is a fine, 
expanded and popular treatment of a good earlier dissertation called 
HENRY WARD BEECHER’S ART OF PREACHING. A sem- 
inary student should by no means consider his knowledge of sermon 
construction and delivery complete until he has made himself familiar 
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with HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SPEAKING ART. However, 
this book is not limited in appeal to seminary students or preachers or 
to the historically minded ; it contains a wealth of suggestions for the 
student of public speaking, and will interest many others. 


Leroy Lewis, Duke University. 


* * & & 


INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATES (The Year Book of College De- 
bating). Volume XVIII. Edited by Egbert Ray Nichols. New York: 
Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., 1937; $2.50. pp. 385. 


The year of 1937 marked the quarter of a century for INTER- 
COLLEGIATE DEBATES. During these twenty-five years every 
single volume except the first one has been edited by Professor Nichols 
of the University of Redlands. This fact alone is a tribute, I think, 
to the ability and good work of our friend on the west coast. Professor 
Nichols has an enviable record as a teacher of speech, as a director and 
organizer in debate circles, and as a writer and editor. This wide ex- 
perience’in the field of speech fits him particularly well for a consist- 
ently first-class job of selecting college debates from over the country 
and of editing them for the various volumes of INTERCOLLEGIATE 
DEBATES. 

Volume XVIII for 1937 includes an interesting and valuable se- 
ries of debates that comes up to the usual high standard. It contains 
nine complete debates, together with extensive bibliographies, on these 
topics of vital interest: Government Ownership of Commercial Bank- 
ing; The President’s Plan for Reorganizing the Supreme Court; The 
Extension of Consumers’ Co-operatives ; Balancing the Federal Budget ; 
Crop Insurance; Government Ownership of Electric Utilities; The 
St. Lawrence Waterway; Minimum Wages and Maximum Hours, 
and The Policies of the C. I. O. 

Professor Nichols has selected outstanding debates of the 1936- 
1937 season from colleges and universities all over the United States. 
They will serve both as models of good debating and as a handy ref- 
erence for students debating these questions. However, I would like 
to urge any students reading this review to use these complete debates 
only as a point for departure for real study, and not as sufficient 
material without further research. 

Leroy Lewis, Duke University. 
** *¢ * & 


ATTEND THE NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia — March 29, April 2, 1938 
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PRIZE-WINNING ORATIONS. (The Yearbook of Oratory). Vol- 
ume IX. Compiled and Edited by Evan A. Anderson. New York: 
Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., 1937 ; $2.00. pp. 293. 


In 1937, for the ninth consecutive year, Noble & Noble have is- 
sued a volume of orations in the Yearbook of Oratory Series. This 
year the title PRIZE-WINNING ORATIONS has been added to 
better describe the contents, for the orations really are prize-winners. 
Professor Anderson has selected thirty-one orations that have won 
prizes in various public speaking contests throughout the United States 
during the 1936-1937 school year, and has arranged them in groups 
according to the topics. There are such varied topics as: Cupid Con- 
quers a King; The Problem of the Unemployed ; Conserving America; 
Whither Are We Going?; Public Health Enemy No. 1; War and 
Peace; Higher Education; Fraud, Crime and Courts; In the World 
of the Blind; and Jane Addams. 


Frankly, I enjoyed reading the book. The orations are original ; 
they are written by the students themselves. The frankness of these 
student critics of contemporary America and of the modern world at 
large may be a bit disturbing or even shocking; it certainly is interest- 
ing and stimulating. I think these thirty-one orations will be interest- 
ing and valuable reading for two reasons: (1) the speeches will stimu- 
late thinking; and (2) they are, for the most part, good models of 
speech style for contests. 

Leroy Lewis, Duke University. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 











AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS 


Just a year ago MELVIN ALLEN left the University of Alabama where 
he was Instructor in Speech and joined the Columbia Broadcasting Company as 
an announcer. At Alabama he was Melvin Israel, but took his father’s middle 
name as an announcer. He got his first radio experience announcing football 
games. When he became an Instructor in Speech, after graduation, he made 
a name for himself at a Birmingham station in news broadcasting. After a few 
months his chance came and he is now making a name for himself with C.B.S. 

* * & & * 


DR. LIONEL CROCKER is head of the Speech Department of Denison 
Univers’, uranville, Ohio. He is a Ph.D. in Speech from the University of 
Michigan where he taught Speech before going to Denison. He also taught on 
“the floating university.” Dr. Crocker is recognized as one of the outstanding 
debate coaches. He is Editor of The Speaker. 

* * * * *€ 

MISS KATHERINE ANNE OMMANNEY is Instructor in Dramatics, 
North High School, Denver, Colorado, and is author of the book, The Stage 
and the School. 

* * * & & 

FRANK FOWLER is Director of Dramatics and director of the Guigol 
Theatre at the University of Kentucky. 

*_ * * * * 

HARVEY ‘SCOTT HINCKS was head of the Speech Department at the 
State Teachers College, Memphis, Tennessee, until his sudden death a few 
weeks ago. 

* * * * * 

L. R. FRANKEL of New York City, has had a number of articles on 
Speech in magazines. 

** *& & *& 

J. D. MENCHHOFER is a member of the Department of Speech at Michi- 
gan State College, where he has done considerable experimental work in Stage- 
fright, of which his article is a result. 

* * & * ® 

LOUIS HALL SWAIN is President of the South Carolina Association of 
Teachers of Speech. He is head of the Department of Speech Arts at Furman 
University, Greenville, S. C. 

** * & & 

J. Clark Weaver formerly of Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska, is in- 
structor of Dramatics at Baylor University during Paul Baker’s leave of ab- 
sence. Mr. Baker is on a Rockefeller Scholarship at Yale. 

* * * * * 

The Zeta Phi Chapter of Alpha Psi Omega at Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College sponsored trips to Cincinnati to attend Victoria Regina and 
Richard II. On both occasions the group was granted interviews with Miss 
Hayes and Mr. Evans. 

















IN MEMORIAM 


Under date of January 14, the Editor had a letter from Prof. Harvey 
Scott Hincks enclosing the news notes given below and stating he was 
looking forward to the convention in Atlanta. 


Under date of January 29 the following notice appeared in the 
papers: 


BURNS KILL EDUCATOR; TENNESSEE TEACHER SUCCUMBS 
TO INJURY FROM FIRE IN HOME 


Memphis—(AP)—Harvey S. Hincks, 47, head of the Speech and Dra- 
matics Department of Western State Teachers College, died early Saturday 
of burns suffered Thursday when flames from an open grate ignited a 
rubbing solution he had applied to his body. 


He was a native of Providence, R. I., receiving two degrees from 
Brown University. Before coming to Memphis more than eight years ago 
he had been an English instructor at the University of Kentucky and Pen- 
nington School for Boys, Pennington, N. J. 


Surviving are the widow, who was burned severely in an attempt to 
extinguish the flames; a son and daughter, and his parents, Dr. and Mrs. 
William S. Hincks, Kentshill, Me. 


The Speech Department of State Teachers College, Memphis, pre- 
sented “The Fourth Generation,” a mystery play in seven episodes, over 
the air through station WMC during November and December of last 
year. The play was written by Prof. Harvey Scott Hincks, head of the 
Department of Speech, and produced under his direction, 


“The Thirteenth Hour,” a series of thirteen episodes developing moods 
of horror and mystery, written by Robert Ramsey of the staff of WHBG, 
Memphis, is being presented by the Department of Speech of ‘State Teach- 
ers College, Memphis, under the direction of Prof. Harvey Scott Hincks. 
The first episode, “The Living Dead,” was presented Thursday, January 
13, and interesting fan mail has developed. 


“A Doll’s House,” by Henrik Ibsen, will be presented by the Sock 
and Buskin Club of State Teachers College, Memphis, on February 28. 
The production is under the direction of Prof. Harvey Scott Hincks. The 
play arranged for radio presentation will also be broadcast in a series of 
episodes beginning February 15th over station WMC. 
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Armstrong Junior College, Savannah, Georgia, announces the opening of a 
dramatic library and service bureau to directors in the Southeast. They are 
agents for Samuel French, Row-Peterson, and the Dramatists Play Service. 
A person or organization may order three scripts at a time for reading pur- 
poses with no charge except the postage. An individual may keep these scripts 
for one week and then return them to the Savannah Playhouse. By early 
spring the library will contain well over fifteen hundred scripts. 

In addition to the loan library, the service bureau will advise directors and 
teachers in problems of a technical nature such as directing, setting, stagecraft, 
design, lighting, costume, and makeup. 

This service is non-profit making and it is the hope of the ‘Savannah Play- 
house that directors and teachers will use these services as often as they desire. 

* ek * * 


Choral Readers of Florida Southern will present a program in Jacksonville 
and Lake City, Florida. This is their tenth and eleventh public performances. 
** *€ * & 


Miss Gertrude Johnson, University of Wisconsin, will visit at Florida 
Southern and the University of Florida in March. 


* * *£ *& * 


Dr. G. W. Gray, Louisiana State University, will be the Alabama Speech 
Association Speaker on March 25 in Birmingham, 
* * *& * * 


The Speech Corrective Clinic, Alabama College, under the supervision of 

J. H. Henning has made available to high schools of the state this clinical service. 

Assisted by students of the Speech Department majoring in this field, the test- 

ing machine is taken to the schools, tests and diagnoses are made, and in many 

cases the child has arranged to take up remedial work for corrective measures. 
* * * *& 


Louise Blymyer, Berea College, is studying at Louisiana State University 
this winter. 
* * * * * 


Leroy Lewis has a class in public speaking of ten bankers, organized by the 
Durham Bankers Association and also a class of twenty men organized by the 
Durham Y. M. C. A. 

* * * *& * 


W. Dwight Wentz is making a survey of Contemporary Drama from the 
standpoint of Speech. 
** * *& # 


Lambuth College, Jackson, Mississippi, presented Miss Rheba de Shazo in 
a lecture recital. 
* * k& & & 


Pearl Buchanan will give a series of lectures in Kentucky on the following 
subjects: Interpretation of Virginia Writers; Kentucky’s Contribution to Litera- 
ture; and a radio broadcast on One Hundred Years of Public Speaking in 
Kentucky. 
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West Hill, graduate of Georgetown College, received a scholarship from 
the Drama League last summer and studied with Elsie Fogerty in London. He 
has been directing plays at Georgetown this year. 


* * *£ * * 


The Ninth Annual Dramatic Tournament will be held at Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College on May 5 and 6, 1938. 


* * * *& * 


Miss Florence Lutz, national artist, will be presented in an Interpretative 
program at David Lipscomb College in February. Miss Lutz is a member of 
the faculty at the Southern Workshop and the author of “The Technique of 
Pantomime.” 

** * & & 


Elizabeth Lamb, Berea College, won first place in the Kentucky State Peace 
Oratorical Contest. Her oration was sent on to the national meet. 


** *& * & 


Berea College presented a new original play, “Job, Prince of Uz,” at their 
Sunday night chapel. Professor Harry Gough read the voice of Jehovah and 
Dr. Raine played the part of Job, the other parts being played by students. The 
play has a cast of nine men and eight women and will be published by Walter 
Baker Company. 

~_* * *& ® 


The Shorter Players, Shorter College, under the direction of Allie Hayes 
Richardson presented on December 4, 1937, a French and English version of Act 
I of Rostand’s “Romancers” with different casts. This group is doing experi- 
menting in scene designs, using draperies with new lighting effects in combina- 


tion with flats. 
* * * * 


Miss Lois Secor has given a series of lectures and a recital in Contemporary 
Poetry this fall at Brenau and in nearby towns. The subjects of her lectures were 
New England Summer Theatres, Current Plays, and Good Speech, a Social Asset. 

* * *& * 


Alfred Minish, a Speech minor at Georgetown College, will represent his 
college in the National Student Congress of Pi Kappa Delta in Kansas City in 
April. 

** * & * 

A recent interesting project of the Speech Club of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Northeast Center, was an afternoon party of the Make-up and Costume 
Committees of the Club. The entertainment for the party was the costuming and 
making up of six different characters. Photographs were made of the charac- 
ters for publication use. The characters were a clown, pirate, witch, Indian, 
Japanese, and a Chinese. 

** * *& 


The Department of Speech of Louisiana 'State University, Northeast Center, 
is assisting the Department of Voice in the production of a dramatic operetta 
“Lelawala,” by George Murray Brown and Charles Wakefield Cadman. This 
production will be in April. 
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Miss Grace Ingledue plans to study in Europe next summer. 
* * * * * 


Susie N, Blair, Hollins College, is trying out a Sound Recording machine 
for the first time and finds the students very much interested in making their 
first record. 

Miss Blair gave a short radio talk reviewing the recent revival of Ibsen’s 
Doll’s House playing in New York. 

* * * * * 


All students in the fundamental Speech course at Florida Southern College 
make voice recordings and motion pictures at the beginning and end of each 
quarter to aid self-analysis of effectiveness of speech. 

x * ke * 


Miss Alma Johnson, Florida Southern College, conducts a weekly “Platform 
Hour” of story telling, readings, parts of plays, speeches and “pronouncing 
bees” with faculty and students appearing on programs. 

** * *& ® 


J. Reid Sterrett was the guest of Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, 
on the program of Teachers Colleges on the Air. 
ses * & * 


The Lyceum Course at Alabama College, Montevallo, includes such out- 
standing artists as Cornelia Otis Skinner and Lew Sarett. 
*_* * & * 


Limestone College was hostess to the first of the year’s meetings of the 
South Carolina Speech Association. 
* * * & * 


A Drama Festival of Kentucky Colleges will be held in Lexington in April. 
* * * * * 


Kenneth Brasted, formerly of Ocala, Florida, will be at Columbia Univer- 
sity the second semester. Mr. Brasted made an excellent speech on Motivating 
Platform Speeches at the National Association of Teachers of Speech conven- 
tion in New York. 

se 2 * 8 

Mr. W. Dwight Wentz is supervising the building of an Open Air Theatre 
at the University of Mississippi. 

* * * & * 


The Louisiana State Course of Study, permitting three years elective Speech 
work in high school is now in print. The committee of Louisiana teachers who 
composed this course of study were C. M. Wise, chairman; Clio Allen, Lucia 
Neason, Clifford Anne King, Zella Meyer, and G. W. Gray. 

es *¢ * * ® 

Miss Frances Gooch has been elected a member of the Atlanta Federal 
Theatre Board. 

** *& & 8 

C. M. Wise attended the Modern Language Association and Oral Society 
of America’s meetings in Chicago before attending the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech conventicn in New York. 
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Carrie Phinney Latimer, assistant in the Speech Department at Agnes Scott, 
is playing with the Emory Dramatic group in a production of “The Last of 
Mrs. Cheney.” 

* * & & & 


Dr. Gladys Lynch is now located at Winona College, Winona, Minnesota. 
* kk * & 


Olive M. Johnson, director of the Speech Department at North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, has recently had her book, “Little Tejas—Child of the 
Twilight” adapted as a fifth grade supplementary reader by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

** * & & 


Dorothy Richey, Limestone College, scored again as an after-dinner speaker 
at the banquet of the National Convention in New York City. Miss Richey was 
elected a member of the National Executive Council of the National Association 
of Teachers of Speech. 

Limestone presented this year a fusion of three scenes in silhouette from 
Don Marquis’ “Dark Hours,” the passion of Christ. The mob spoke as a 
chorus, and postured as a living frieze. All this was blended by sound effects. 

As a gracious and individual courtesy Maxwell Anderson has given Lime- 
stone the privilege of producing his play, “Wingless Victory.” 

** * & * 


Edwin H. Paget sponsored the student Legislative Assembly at the State 
Capitol in Raleigh last November. The meetings were attended by one hundred 
and forty delegates from seventeen colleges in North Carolina. 

ee *& & 


Ten speakers, nine men and one woman, appeared in the final contest of 
the Beginners’ Inter-Class Public Speaking contest at Duke University. The 
contestants were selected from five classes in the beginning courses. Each 
class selected its own two representatives. All classes were required to attend 
the contest. The faculty judges were selected from the schools of Religion, 
English, and Law. Three recent books were given the winners by five cent 
contributions from all classes. Subjects on this program were: 

“Youth and the Church”; “Think Twice Before You Say It”; “The College 
as Designed for Living”; “Do College Men Satisfy?”; “Are College Men Tol- 
erant?”; “College Men: 1908 and 1938”; “Professors Are Human”; “Advice to 
Parents”; “The College Man’s Faith”; “The Return of College Education for 


Women.” 
» 2 &* *& *& 


An historical pageant of Mars Hill College is being written by the students 
of that college. 
** & * * 
The Florida Speech Association held its fall meeting at Stetson University 
in November, with the largest attendance they have ever had at a fall meeting. 
s * *® * 


Bonnie Wengert, Mars Hill College, presented O’Henry stories at the ‘Story 
Tellers’ League in Washington and will appear on the Mt. Vernon Dramatic 
Club program in May. 
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The Department of Speech of the College of Arts and Sciences, University 
of Florida, again presents a series of radio broadcasts on speech. They will be 
directed primarily to high school English and speech classes of the state. As 
heretofore, Professor Lester L. Hale has written and will personally conduct 
the programs. 

The series of ten programs under the general title, “OUR SPEECH,” will 
be broadcast from WRUF, Gainesville, on Friday afternoons from 2:00 to 2:30 
o’clock beginning February 11 through April 15, inclusive, 1938. These lessons 
on electrical transcriptions will be available to other radio stations in the 
state of Florida to be run upon any schedule which may be arranged between the 
stations and local school authorities. 

* ke k * * 


Under the direction of Cullen B. Owens, High Point College, North Caro- 
lina, is about to launch a series of radio programs over the local station, WMFR. 
* * * * & 


Mary Evans Saunders, Lambuth College, gave a radio program of Christ- 
mas stories in Jackson, Mississippi. 
** * * * 


For three months last year the Ramsey High School Speech Department, 
Birmingham, Alabama, presented fifteen minute weekly radio programs over 
station WBRC. Over one hundred students. broadcasted. during the season. 

* * * &k 


The radio class at Baylor University, Waco, Texas, has a large enrolment. 
** * & 


The daily half hour broadcasts of Florida Southern College, which were 
inaugurated last year over a local station are being continued this year. 
** * & * 


Leroy Lewis, Duke University, conducts each Wednesday over WDNC, 
Durham, North Carolina, at 2 p.m., a radio broadcast entitled “Better Speech.” 
The first seven broadcasts Mr. Lewis did as lectures on Better Speech. The 
next two Mr. and Mrs. Lewis did in dialogue form. The remainder are student 
broadcasts with the continuity written by Mr. Lewis. The programs during 
the fall were experimental and were so successful that the studio asked that 
they be continued after the first of the year. Students enjoy the idea and par- 
ents and friends are enthusiastic listeners. These programs are made possible 
through the courtesy of Frank Jarman, manager of the radio station, and Lee 
Vickers, program chairman and chief announcer at WDNC. Mr. Lewis sees 
two advantages to this project—real laboratory work in radio for students and 
a contribution to adult education. 

‘Some of the programs to date are: “Public Speaking for the Business and 
Professional Man and Woman”; “The Most Common Faults in American 
Speech” ; “How You Can Improve Your Daily Speech” ; “How to Organize Your 
Speech”; “Vocabulary Building” ; “Platform Conduct in Public Speaking’; ; “The 
Speaker Behind the Speech”; “Dramatization of Words in the News”; “Drama- 
tization: ‘Words from a Vacation Notebook’”; Presentation of Student Contest 
Winners; Student Demonstration of the Characteristics of Sectional American 
Speech; Student Demonstration of Correct Pronunciation; “Co-eds and Better 
‘Speech”; “John Wesley: The Speaker.” 
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University of Florida has varsity debate squad of fifty men and a general 
college squad of seventy-five men with a schedule of at least seventy-five de- 
bates. One of the varsity teams will travel northeast as far as New York City and 
west to Pittsburgh. Another will go up through Chicago on to Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, then back through Iowa, Kansas and Missouri. 

** * & 


The debating squad at Alabama College under the direction of J. H. Hen- 
ning has a heavy schedule outlined for the year. They are using the Pi Kappa 
Delta question, Resolved, that the National Labor Relations Board should be 
empowered to enforce Arbitration of all Industrial disputes. 

tee 6 % 


More than twenty-five members of the SATS attended the convention of 
the NATS in New York City. 
* ee & 


Miss Lillian Voorhees, Talladega College, is experimenting with individual 
speech records, attempting to obtain information regarding their background 
of speech training in the home and the school. 

* * kk OR 


“The Orson Welles’ production of ‘Julius Caesar’ in modern dress has 
struck the critics favorably. And it is amazing to think that its producer is 
only twenty-two years old. As someone said, ‘Conservative producers review- 
ing Welles’ accomplishments at twenty-two, look toward the future and shudder 
visibly.’” 





11: 
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PROGRAM 
(First all-day meeting) 


SOUTH CAROLINA SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
Limestone College, Gaffney, S. C—November 20, 1937 


10 :30-11 :00—Welcome. 
Dr. R. C. Granberry, President of Limestone College. 
L. H. Swain, President of S. C.'S. A. 
Limestone Speech Chorus. 
Limestone Choir. 


11 :15-12 :30—Interpretation. Chairman: Mary Lou Kramer, Columbia College. 
Phases of dramatic interpretation: Columbia College. 
Classroom demonstration: Furman University. 
“Background and Manners”: Florence Mims, Winthrop College. 
“A dramatic choral interlude”: Converse College, Wofford College, 
Spartanburg High, Spartanburg Radio Station. 
Impressions of Speech Abroad: Jeannette Miller, Greenville High. 


1:00- 2:00—Picnic luncheon. 
2:00- 3:00—Business Meeting. President: Louis Hall Swain. 


3:10- 4:10—Round-table. Chairman: Hazel Abbott, Converse College. 
“How to extend speech work into the high schools and grammar 
schools of South Carolina.” 

Hazel Abbott, Converse College; Frances Burch, Cheraw 
Elementary; Harriet Pope, Gaffney High; Mary Lou Kra- 
mer, Columbia College; Lillian Caldwell, Spartanburg High; 
Marjorie Brown, Columbia Elementary. 

Discussion, 


4:20- 5:30—Debate. Chairman: Louis Hall Swain, Furman University. 
Erksine—Furman demonstration of cross-examination: 
“Should the National Labor Relations Board be given the power 
to enforce the settlement by arbitration of all industrial dis- 
putes?” 


6:00- 7:00—Dinner (Semi-formal). 
A Chain of Introductions. 
A note of interpretation—Catherine Hamrick. 
A note of music—Katherine Pfohl. 


7 :30-10:00—Dramatic Experiments. Director: Dorothy Richey, Limestone 
College. 
A scene in sound and silhouette: “Dark Hours.” 
A scene in space staging: “The Theatre of the Soul.” 
Three scenes in “disorder”: “The Princess and the Swineherd.” 
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PLAYS 


Berkeley Square, Interference, Penrod, A Bill of Divorcement, Merry Wives 
of Windsor—Brenau College; Maude Fiske LaFleur and Lois Gregg Secor, 
directors. 

* *k * * * 


The Ghost Train—Georgetown College; Rena Calhoun, director. 
* * ke * 


Bridal Chorus, Song of My Heart—Lambuth College; Ora Crabtree, director. 
* * kk * 


Much Ado About Nothing—Berea College; James Watt Raine, director. 
* * ek ke * 
Much Ado About Nothing, Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Blue Sea and Red Rose— 
University of Mississippi; W. Dwight Wentz, director. 
* * ke * 


Excursion—Baylor University; J. Clark Weaver, director. 
* * k * * 
Theatre of the Soul, The Princess and the Swineherd, What Every Woman 
Knows—Limestone College; Dorothy Richey, director. 
* * ke * 
R. U. R., First Lady—Louisiana State University; Clifford Anne King and 
Mrs. E. P. Flower, directors. 
* * ke * 


Pygmalion, Trojan Woman—Agnes Scott College; Frances Gooch, director. 
* ke kk 
Mr. Pim Passes By, Pride and Prejudice—Hollins College; Susie Blair, 
director. 
* * * e * 


The Late Christopher Bean—High Point College; Cullen B, Owens, director. 
ee ke 
Twelfth Night—Woodlawn High School, Birmingham; Rose B. Johnson, 
director. 
* * * * * 
Big Hearted Herbert—West End High School, Birmingham; Laura Suy- 
dam, director. 
* * * *e * 


Icebound—W. K. T. C.; T. Reid Sterrett, director. 
* * *& * * 


Stage Door—Armstrong Junior College; Stacy Keach, director. 
* * * & * 


The Sky’s the Limit, The Diabolical Circle; Candida—Talladega College; 


Lillian W. Voorhees, director. 
* * * k * 


First Lady—Converse College; Hazel Abbott, director. 
* k kk * 


First Lady, Spring Dance—Alabama College; Ellen Haven Gould and 


Eleanor Rennee, directors. 
** * * * 


Headed for Eden—Mars Hill College; Bonnie Wengert, director. 
* * * & 


Romeo and Juliet—E. K. 'S. T. C.; Pearl Buchanan, director. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
OF THE 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Invites You To 
SPEND A SUMMER IN HISTORIC LOUISIANA 


Nine Weeks of Study and Recreation 
SUMMER SESSION, JUNE, 6 --- AUGUST 4, 1938 


The following staff will be available during all or part of the session: 


C. M. Wise, Ph.D., Head, Department of Speech, Louisiana State University. 
J. M. O’Neill, B.A., Head, Department of Speech, Brooklyn College. 

G. W. Gray, Ph.D., Department of Speech, lociien State University. 

C. L. Shaver, Ph.D., Department of 8 ech, Louisiana State University. 

Ld E, Kantner, Ph.D., Department of Speech, Louisiana State University. 
Harriett Idol, Ph. D., Department of Speech, Louisiana State University. 
Clifford Anne King, A.M., Department of Speech, Louisiana State University. 
Dallas C. Dickey, A.M., Department of Speech, Louisiana State University. 
Earl Blank, A.M., Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania. 

Margaret Darwin, B.A., Department of Speech, Louisiana State University. 
Lynn Earl Orr, B.A., Department of Speech, Louisiana State University. 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE COURSES 
Leading to the Degrees A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 


FIFTH ANNUAL DRAMATIC INSTITUTE 
(In Cooperation with the General Extension Division) 
June 6-24 


Courses for credit will be offered during the three weeks period 
by Shaver (Director), Wise, Blank, King, Darwin, Orr. 


FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON SPEECH EDUCATION 
(In Cooperation with the Graduate School) 
June 6-20 
J. M. O’Neill, Consultant on General Speech Education 


A series of daily lectures, group and private conferences. Open to major 
students, members of the Dramatic Institute, and visiting teachers of Speech. 


Recreational Facilities 


Tours—through historic and scenic Louisiana, the Evangeline country, fascinating 
New Orleans with its French Quarter, the Gulf Coast, cane-fields, rice swamps, 

Fisn1nc—in fresh or salt water, for perch, bass, speckled trout, sacalait, redfish, Span- 
ish mackerel, within easy driving distance. 4 


Batuinc—in the salt water pool of the University, in the fresh waters of the Amite 
River, or in the Gulf at Grand Isle. 


GotFrinc—ercellent courses available to Summer Students. 


Address all inquiries to 


C. M. Wise, Department of Speech 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, UNIVERSITY, LA. 











ATTEND THE NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia — March 29, April 2, 1938 








